








America’s high percentage of literacy creates an insatiable thirst for 





knowledge, which continually pyramids the output of books, magazines, newspapers and 
advertising material. Indispensable indeed is the Printing Industry. Small wonder that in 
all American industry it rates second in the number of manufacturing plants, first in sal- 
aried employees, sixth in total employees, fifth in total salaries and wages! So upon the 
occasion of the twentieth Printing Week, we salute all those connected with the graphic 
arts field. Pride in our own important contributions is tempered by the realization that 


our position entails definite obligations to develop even better papers for still better print- 





ing. To this end the Champion organization pledges every effort today and in years to come. 


ri Champrire Viyfwet AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO +» PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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@ Makes possible the immediate production of display and job 
composition from 4-point to 96-point. 


@ Produces clean-cut composition in sluglines, expediting make- 
up and lockup, and reducing press makeready. 


@ Permits real economy with multiple forms, utilizing full press 
capacity, and avoiding electrotyping delays. 


@ Enables work to be concentrated within a compact area, re- 


sulting in better output without lost motion. 
Elrod F¥ 8 P 


for leads, slugs, rules @ Offers a wide variety of Ludlow-designed typefaces, including 
and base material of unbreakable italics and scripts, as well as roman. 


highest quality 
@ Affords time-saving system of ruleform composition, together 


with attractive lining typefaces. 


@ The Ludlow requires no experts for satisfactory operation, nor 
special care; the machine is simple in design and mechanism. 


Ludlow Typograph Company . . 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 





Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year in advance; single copies 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Termina P. O., Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00. 


Entered as second-class matter, June 35, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1948, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 











BUY ENVELOPES 
MADE BY OLD COLONY 
FROM YOUR 
PAPER MERCHANT 











Old Colony Newspage 





A ROUNDUP 
OF ENVELOPE NEWS AND 
INFORMATION OF VALUE 
TO PRINTERS 
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UNDER THE . THE FLAP | WHAT DO ENVELOPE 


S. GUY ASHLEY 
Vice President and Sales Manager 


The trouble with this column 


writing business is — editors! 
Here I was, all set to write a 
piece full of sparkle and zest 


about Old Colony’s splendid new 
die manual... one of my best 
pieces, it seemed to my mind’s 
eye. Then our Editor comes and 
says, “‘We’ll use the lead story 
for the new die manual... you 
write on something else as in- 
teresting and timely!” 

So... I won’t write about the 
die manual. I won’t even men- 
tion it! Instead, I’ll report that 
Old Colony is one of the largest 
makers of Announcement En- 
velopes in this Country of ours 
—and these envelopes are the 
kind that people have come to 
look upon as the “Outward and 
Visible of Quality and 
Klegance. 

These distinguished envelopes 
have a high cut throat — bold 
side flaps —a high shoulder — 
and a puff fold that bespeaks 


Sign 
” 


highest quality. The pointed 
flaps are aristocratic. |The 
square flaps, cither plain or 


deckle edge, appeal to the most 
fastidious. 

Just look through Old ¢€ ‘olony Bi 
new Manual of Die Sizes for a 
complete listing of Announce- 
ment Envelopes . . . Business as 
well as Social. 
worthy of being marked ‘Made 
By Old Colony Envelope Com- 
pany.” 

Now, 
glad that 
to say 


you know, 
Editor fellow 
me not 


our die manual after all... 


The Outward Signs of Quality 


Great care is taken in making | 


and labelling boxes for envelopes 
made by Old Colony. 
box and well-printed, carefully- 
placed labels are outward signs 
of Old Colony’s insistence on 
quality and appearance through- 
envelope 


out phase of 


manufacture. 


every 
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It’s a fine line .. . | 


| 
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CUSTOMERS WANT? 





do customers look for 
when buying envelopes? A 
recent Old Colony survey 
among buyers shows that cus- 
tomers consider good gum- 
ming on the flap as the most 
important point — then qual- 
ity of paper, tight sealing of 
corners, cleanness and crisp- 
ness of folding and sturdiness 
of boxes. To please your cus- 
tomer: Old Colony! 


What 











HOW TO GET SERVICE 
ON SPECIAL LAYOUTS 


Fifth in a Behind -The-Scenes Series 
On Making Quality Envelopes 


In printing envelopes from 
flat stock, before cutting into 
envelope blanks, there are sev- 
eral important points to be con- 
sidered in laying out the sheet. 

For example, the stock on 
which the envelope manufac- 
turer draws the layout can make 
it easy or hard for a printer to 
work with the layout itself. 

At Old Colony, special layouts 
are prepared by a master crafts- 
man on a stock specially chosen 
for the purpose — a stock -_* s 
strong and durable, that erases 
easily, and that lays flat. 


Each Old Colony layout is 





‘NEW DIE MANUAL GIVES PRINTERS 


WIDE RANGE OF ENVELOPE STYLES 
AND SIZES; FREE COPIES AVAILABLE 





First Old Colony Die List Issued Since The War Is Illustrated, 
Indexed, Cross-Referenced For Easy Use 





WESTFIELD, MASS.— Envelope dies ranging in size from 


154” x 3” to 10” x 13” are 


catalogued in the handy, pocket-sized 


die manual just published by the Old Colony Envélope Company. 





prepared with due allowance for 
grippers and side guides. Lay- 
outs are made up within 24 hours 
—in fact, 24-hour service at 
Old Colony is the rule rather 
than the exception. 

In printing, the layout must 
be followed exactly if economical 
cutting and Old Colony quality 
are to be obtained. The paper 
must be well trimmed and uni- 
formin size. If there’s any doubt 
about the way the job will run, 
send a proof to Old Colony for 
double checking. A hairline’s 
deviation may mean a loss of 
cuts on the die press. 

The folding of envelopes after 
they are cut must be done on 
topnotch equipment by skilled 
operators. The first step in this 
important phase in the manu- 
facture of quality envelopes will 
be the topic of the next article 
in this series. 








Look TWICE at the Label 








I’m sort of | 
asked | 
anything about | 
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Rising 


LINE MARQUE 


ENVELOPES 
WHITE 


Monarch 
Substance 20 


A sturdy | : 


MADE BY OLD COLONY ENVELOPE COMPANY 





500 
Cockle Finish 





Rising Line Marque Envelopes 


Printers who know the fine quality of 
the familiar 
Look twice — the line at the bottom, “Made By Old 


quickly recognize 


above. 


Rising envelopes will 


Rising envelope label, shown 


Colony Envelope Company”, signifies top quality in envelope 


manufacture. 











The first section of the manual 
shows die sizes, listed according 
to the shortest dimension and 
further identified by die number. 
The style of flap — round, 
pointed, square, ete. — is indi- 
cated. The general classifica- 
tion — announcement, booklet, 
wallet, official, thumb cut, and 
so on — is also explained. 

Every size and die number is 
cross-referenced to the second 
section of the manual where 
printers will find each particular 
classification of envelope illus- 
trated, along with a listing of 
all other sizes and styles of en- 
velopes in that category. 

The envelope categories in 
this second section are: Pointed 
Flap Announcement; Social An- 
nouncement; Pointed Flap; 
Square Flap; Official and Com- 
mercial; Booklet; Wallet; Open 
End; Round Pointed; Thumb 
Cut; Billfolder; Policy; and 
Theater, Drug, Pay and Church 
envelopes. 

In short, the Old Colony Man- 
ual is an envelope guide which 
will help printers get complete 
size and style information 
quickly, easily, accurately. It 
contains a wealth of data, in- 
cluding a special section on win- 
dow envelopes which reproduces 
window dies to scale. 

Free Copies Available 

The Old Colony Die Manual 
is being mailed to an extensive 
list of printers and engravers. 
If you do not receive a copy — 
or if you would like additional 


copies, write The Newspage 
Editor, Old Colony Envelope 


Company, Westfield, Mass. 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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We proudly present. 








the new Miller 21X28 two color press 





This press is another addition to the growing Miller 
family of modern fully automatic cylinder letter- 
presses. It is heavily built, unusually compact, 4000 
to 8000 single color impressions per hour, smooth 
running, fine register, and above all easily oper- 
ated with controls at your finger-tips. If you see 
it in operation— you'll want one. May we send 
you a specimen sheet from the first run? 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Maximum Sheet 21” x 28” 
Maximum Size Form in Chase 194%" x 26” each 
Range of Operated Speed . 2000 to 4000 (8000 impressions) 


Overall Dimensions SAY x 12°6" 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








» ROLLER COVERINGS 
RADES /o- EVERY DESCRIPTION of PRINTING ond VARNISHING on PAPER.TIN ETC 
Guaranteed Dears of Efficient Service. 






LOUIS MINTON Ltd., 52 Corporation St., Manchester 4, England 


MARCH OF TIME 1222-1947 


Covatrios WRENS 44Mi obllers in use 











UNITED 


ae DENMARK 


TEERLANDS 


FRAN wa y MANO 
PORTUGAL 
’ Patesti 
EGYPT 





ee, 38 _ * 
QgAST INDIES CEYLON 
NS ~ ae “ : i 
= x» _ ; i. SOUTH AFRICA 
LETTERPRESS and LITHO ROLLERS 
Se areata, LETTERPRESS { NS'Speateas meptea” 
TROPICAL or ARCTIC 


No change of Rollers Winter or Summer Inkers—‘‘NAP”’ Automatically Re- 


Dimension tolerance within 1/1000” — “NO j newed : 
FLATS.” Seventy-five per cent time saved in the LITHO Dampers—Moisture controlled by ad- 


Machine “MAKE-READY” justment 
CLEARER AND SHARPER PRINTING ENDS DO NOT SWELL 


Prompt delivery of Covered Rollers for popular presses from stock in New York City and Montreal 
AN NOW FOR ECONOMICAL AND HIGHER EFFICIEN 


UNITED STATES SALES ARE BEING REORGANIZED 


Damage, also Kindly Communicate with COVERED 
Dried-on ink is MR. LOUIS MINTON ROLLERS 
REMOVED Essex House, 160 Central Park, South, New York City, N. Y. AVAILABLE FOR 


WITHOUT EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR TRIAL WITHOUT 


RE-COVERING MACFARLANE SUPPLY COMPANY OBLIGATION 


1206 CRAIG STREET EAST, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Connections in 


HALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 


COPYRIGHT 
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Better Proofs 
_.. Quicker 


... Easier 








NOLAN 


Proof Press 


Better proofs are easy to get with 
the Nolan Proof Press. Simple 
design dnd accurate construction 
assure y fine quality work. 


With this efficient press, you can 
handle short runs of small jobs 
like menus or calendars efficient- 
ly and profitably. 


Start saving time and money now 
. . . make proofs quicker and 
easier ... install the Nolan Proof 
Press. Three sizes are available. 
Send for details today. 


Write Now! 


NOLAN 


CORPORATION 
1335 East Dominick St. 
ROME, NEW YORK 


Please quote prices on the b& 
Nolan Proof Press Por, ' 
* el ee 

Compuny.....--- 6M, -D-a)-24p---- ' 
< py af 5 Ne : 

Address ____ Od © 9: h A aie rte ' 
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Leading Business and Technical Journal in the Printing and Allied Industries 


VOL. 120 © JANUARY 1948 ¢ NUMBER 4 


Leading Articles for You This Month 


PAGE 


Trade Associations Working to Expand and Improve 
Their Services in 1948 By Glenn C. Compton 


Composing Room Layout By M. E. Powers 
Warwick, Unlimited By Don O. Pyke 
Full Color Radio Facsimile Is Now an Amazing Reality 
Metropolitan Daily Meets an Emergency 

Santa Claus Doesn’t Mean Christmas in Latin America 


Difference Between Success and Failure Depends on 
Accurate Knowledge of Costs By C. C. Ronalds 


First Prize Typographic Clinic 
“Employe Handbook Is Worth Every Cent We Spent,” 
Enthusiastic Printer Reports By David Markstein 


Accurate Job of Cost Analysis Requires Four Types of 
Figures. .. By A. C. Kiechlin 


Kemart Highlite White 


—all that plus these regular features 


Graphic Arts in Washington Pressroom 


Offset Department Salesman’s Corner 


The Month’s News 


enote’ 
Grew ) Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager Joseph J. O'Neill, Advertising Manager 
Glenn J. Church, Associate Editor 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Member Associated Business Papers ali) 


Glenn C. Compton, New York Editor 
H. V. Downing, Assistant Editor 
H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 


Eastern Advertising Representative 
William H. Thorn 
522 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 
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THE INLAND PRINTER, JANUARY §1948, Volume 120, Number 4, Published monthly by the Macl Hunter Pi 
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Quick Reference Guide 


26 CHRISTENSEN- DEXTER | 
Basic Machines for... 


FEEDING-—CHRISTENSEN CONTINUOUS 
STREAM FEEDER — For flat bed, rotary and offset 
presses and varnishing machines where high speed is 
essential. 

DEXTER CONTINUOUS RELOADING CARDBOARD 
FEEDER -— Will feed cardboard up to forty point thick- 
ness, to any make flat bed or rotary press, cutter or 
creaser, and to certain offset presses, in sheet sizes up 
to the maximum capacity of press. 


CHRISTENSEN PILE SUCTION STREAM FEEDER 
—For flat bed, rotary and offset presses and varnishing 
machines. 


DEXTER CONTINUOUS RELOADING METAL 
SHEET FEEDER-—Feeds sheets 38 to 24 gauge, in 
sizes 14 x 18” to 36 x 44”—at speeds up to 80 per 
minute. Provides press operation uninterrupted by 
stops for reloading. 


l 

1 

i 

t 

| 

}GATHERING and INSERTING 

* CHRISTENSEN STITCHER FEEDER-—for inserting 
| and stitching saddle-bound catalogs and periodicals. 
| MARTIN ROTARY GATHERER, STITCHER AND 
, COVERER—For gathering signatures of books prior 
i to other binding operations; and for gathering, side- 
| stitching and covering magazines. 

i 
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TRIMMING —~BRACKET SAFETY TRIMMER 
—-For label cutting, booklet trimming, singly or in mul- 
tiple form—and cutting gang work. 


FOLDING CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINES 
—For circulars, greeting cards, booklets singly or in 
gangs, catalogs, publications, etc. Seven models cover- 
ing every bindery requirement and handling sheets 
from 3 x 4” to 42 x 62”. 


DEXTER JOBBING FOLDER, DOUBLE SIXTEEN 
and QUADRUPLE SIXTEEN FOLDERS—For job 
work and book folding in sheets from 12x16” to44x58”. 


VARNISHING-—CHRISTENSEN VARNISHING 
MACHINE-—For all types of varnishing jobs. 


| SORTING—DEXTER SORTING MACHINE-— 
For paper mills. Speeds production and eliminates 
[ waste motion in coated paper and bond finishing rooms. 





| SRONZING —CHRISTENSEN HIGH SPEED 
BRONZER-—For all types of sheet bronzing. 


LDaevter & Christensen Machines 


All Dexter and Christensen Products 
are sold and serviced by 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, General Sales Offices 
330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


DEXTER Machines are built by 
Dexter Folder Company of Pearl River, N. Y. 


CHRISTENSEN Machines are built by 
Christensen Machine Company at Racine, Wisc. 


For Items Not Advertised, 








NEW YORK : 389 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGC ; 608 S. Dearborn 
$T. LOUIS { 3739 Olive St?. 


SEATTLE : 2416 First St. 





SAN FRANCISCO ; 420 Market St. 
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*On Correct Bond. ‘There it is—the 
last word on operations. It is aptly written on 
Correct Bond because this fine rag-content bond 
is the last word in fine letterheads. There's 
authority and prestige in tts smart, crackling feel 
—in the clean brilliance that its finish lends to 
print and typing. For your next letterhead 
order, specity your printer’s choice of bonds— 


tag-content, air dried Correct Bond. 


PRINTERS! This ad appears this month 

in a list of magazines carefully chosen 

to appeal to your best customers and 

prospects. Let this new campaign help OP. y 4 Cli 
you. Stock Correct Bond—write for 


samples and name and address of your 
nearest distributor. WHEREVER THE WRITTEN WORD MUST TRULY REPRESENT YOU 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, Inc. e AETNA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION e DAYTON, OHIO 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 7 
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Exclusive with National Cutters, — 
both the famous National 44” and the 
new National 36” Hydraulic — is the 
flexibility of operation which both 


vertical and shear cutting gives. 


Standard production models are so 
designed, that either shear or vertical 
cutting may be utilized at will — and 


The NEW 
NATIONAL 36” 
HYDRAULIC 


is a simple 15 minute operation. 


| | | | | the changeover from either to the other 


Vertical cutting broadens the range 


Hi 
Hua 


of cutting operation and makes possible 
— with special knives — such opera- 

















tions as cloth pinking, index tabbing, 





and the cutting of special shapes in 
leather, flooring, asbestos, cellophane, 


ewe VOUEOU ETE -_ <2 and paper napkins, with a remarkable 
et saving in production cost as compared ‘ 
with the older methods of die cutting. 


The Famous 
NATIONAL 44” 


Monufactured Since 1893 Write today for the name of your nearest ? 


National Distributor. 


NATIONAL Cuter Division | 
of eo FRAN. WNL RA RRR | 
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The Sperry Printer is the latest in precision technical development, another outgrowth of 
Sperry skills . . . hydraulic, electronic, mechanical and electrical. 

Here Sperry coordinates the latest advances in the printing industry to provide more 
speed, wider range of operation and top efficiency. 


The Sperry Corporation 


E. G. STAUDE DIVISION 


ROTARY PRINTERS AND CARTON MACHINERY 


PRINTED BY GRAVURE 


shes posts 














Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 















































S Franklin knew, nothing con- 
tributes more to the educa- 
tien of a free people than the 
printed word. But even Franklin, 
were he alive to celebrate Printing 
Education Week, January 11-17, 
would be amazed at the vast 
amount of paper now produced 
to foster broader knowledge 
through printing. 


At the Oxford mill in Rumford, 
Maine, for example, more than 
1,000 miles of fine papers are 
produced every 24 hours, and 
quality is scrupulously guarded all 
along the line by numerous labo- 
ratory and production tests daily. 


In this high-speed, high-quality 








TENSE MOMENT DURING PRINTING EDUCATION 
WEEK! PORTRAIT OF B. FRANKLIN TURNS RED AS 
OXFORD REFUTES HIS MAXIM,"HASTE MAKES WASTE,” 
BY CONVERTING LOG INTO QUALITY PAPER IN 
31% HOURS INSTEAD OF CUSTOMARY 32 HOURS! 

















production, Oxford enjoys many 
advantages. The mill is located in 
the heart of America’s finest pulp- 
wood section. 


Add to this the skill of our 
veteran craftsmen, more than 
600 of whom have been making 
Oxford papers for twenty years 





or longer. Some families have 
three generations in the mill — a 
heritage of fine papermaking that 
is beyond price. 


So when you want a print job 
you can be proud of, specify 
Oxford. Sold by good paper 
merchants in principal cities. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mextion THE INLAND PRINTER 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
85 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
tn 48 Key Cities 
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and Printing Quality 


...With the Cottrell 5-color Press 
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The true economy of quality produc- 
tion and unusual speed is yours with this 
modern Cottrell 36 x 48 rotary. It is ex- 
pressly designed to print in five colors at 
speeds from 5500 to 6000 sheets per hour 

. . with all the smoothness and quality 
for which Cottrell presses have long 
been famous. 








... With the Cottrell 2-color Press 
$4 


This 2-color rotary will handle, more 
ficiently, the most difficult types of two 
lor printing . . . at a maximum net pro- 
ction. Cottrell engineering has here 
oduced a press capable of dependable 
ality printing ranging up to speeds 
om 5500 to 6000 sheets per hour. 











C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


Westerly, Rhode Island 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. ° Clayburn Division: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 W.Mad:sonSt. e Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, Eng. 


























tHis SENSATIONAL Lamp Hab 
TO COME FROM STRONG! 


Strong, as the world’s largest manufacturer of projection arc lamps, has for 
27 years been keeping light on the motion picture screens of America’s 
theatres . . . a light which dare not falter nor fail for even a moment, 
for such failure would result in the loss of thousands of dollars in refunded admissions .. . a light of constant 


values to match those under which the color films are so exactingly produced. 
This same type of motor-driven arc feed mechanism has now been adapted to a lamp specifically de- 


signed to fill the new, present-day requirements of the graphic arts industry. 


The New “S7RONG’ 


8 HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC LAMP 


A fully automatic light source especially designed for 
all photo-mechanical reproduction processes. 





























OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY * PHOTO 
ENGRAVING * ROTOGRAVURE 


with CAMERA, PRINTING FRAME, 
COMPOSING MACHINE 


Exceptional steadiness of intensity and color balance of light 
output . . . The optical system is so designed that uniform 
illumination can be provided on any work from 8” x 10” up 
to billboard size. The Grafarc eliminates the illumination vari- 
able in the accurate control of densities. Exposures can be made 
by a simple timer—for the light is the same ALWAYS! With 
this Strong lamp a dollar’s worth of electrical power will 
properly expose five to eight times more sensitive material than 
with present arc lamps. This efficiency is largely attained 
through the use of an easily cleaned, silvered glass, diffused 
reflector. 


An automatic arc striker brings the arc up to full brilliance in 
less than five seconds. The burning away of the carbons is 
compensated for by means of a variable speed carbon feed 
motor, which maintains a constant arc gap length. A meter and 
dial switch are provided as a means of indicating and compen- 
sating for any changes in line voltage. 







ENGINEERED AND PRODUCED BY : : 
Write today for prices and free literature 








THE ate) ‘fe jhten ite no obligation 
'@) '@) '@) USE THIS COUPON FOR CONVENIENCE 
“ ak RATI N THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 
7 City Park Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


IN OBTAINING LITERATURE 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROJECTION 5 ; c 
Please send free literature and prices on the new Strong 

















ARC LAMPS. FIELD MEN EVERYWHERE Grafarc High Intensity Arc Lamp. 
N : 
CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO — Firm 
g Street City State 
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f sales literature compete for her 
attention as successfully as your product? 
If not, add a touch of originality to your 
advertising brochures, folders and enve- 
lope stuffers by using one of the famous 
Hamilton Text & Cover Papers. These fine 
papers have a variety of surfaces, a wealth 
of colors and a distinctive deckle edge that 
make the designer’s task easy and the 
finished piece effective. W. C. Hamilton & 
Sons, Miquon, Pa., New York, Chicago, 


San Francisco. 


*ANDORRA «¢ HAMILTON ¢ VICTORIAN +¢ GAINSBOROUGH «+ WEYCROFT 
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... With 


Simonds Steel Mills and Simonds Controlled- 
Conditions Plant have teamed together to produce 
a paper knife that’s unmatched in hardness and 
temper. These Red-Back Knives are made of 

special Simonds S-301 Steel... pre- 
Cision-ground with a slight concave 
in the face, and with taper from back 
edge to start of bevel. This gives each © 
knife the face-clearance of a scissor- 
blade... preventing face-drag against 
the stock and giving cleaner cuts of 
hairline accuracy. Smooth speed in | 
operation is maintained by Simonds | 
famous mirror-finish. 
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Inspectors find the Snow-White Sheets 


Cit CPF” ond CLEAW 







Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
making Quality Products for Industry 
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| CHAMPION PAPER & FIBRE CO. 


SIMONDS paper KNIVES 


Get Simonds S-301 Paper Knives from your dis- 
tributor. They will reach you in perfect cutting 
condition, packed as shown, with the superkeen 
edge literally “floating in air.” Order now. 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 







BRANCH OFFICES: 1350 


Il; 416 W 

Fiqh = shos eas 
= First St., San 

SIMONDS Francisco 5, hs Sal S. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. i) WwW. First Ave., Portland 4, 
. : Ore.; 31 w., Trent Ave., 
Grinding A. ronoure_wancovr Spokane 8, Weskington. 
Wheels 595 St. 
od Grane Remi = bee 30, Que. 
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Fine Coated Paper 
Needs No Other Name 


When Consolidated “streamlined” the manu- 
facture of coated paper, improved printing 
qualities were achieved and costs were lowered. 


This superior enamel... sold at uncoated 
paper prices... remains fine coated paper 


and needs no other name. 


Photograph Courtesy of 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Consolidated Coated 


Papers 


This unusual photograph of a drop of oil 
appeared in “Protection”... a monthly 
publication of the Travelers Insurance 
Companies. It was not only an eye catcher 
but dramatically illustrated the feature 
editorial on elimination of friction in 
business. 

Photographs of this nature can be repro- 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 
MODERN GLOSS 


duced best on a fine enamel-coated stock. 
“Protection” is printed regularly on Consoli- 
dated Coated and is one of the many important 
periodicals for which this finer coated paper 
is specified. 

Manufactured in weights down to 45 
pounds, Consolidated Coated Papers meet 
almost any printing need. 











JAWSON %& 


ARE GEARED TO THE NEEDS 
OF PRINTERS AND BINDERS 
CO: Advanced Satety Devices 
:O: Stegued-Up Production 

°: Greater Dependability 


O) Increased Mecuraty 
i: LougerLite 














Lawson Cutters do the 
job better because they are 
rugged and built to insure 39" 
accuracy. You'll find the LAW ‘ON 

three Lawson Paper Cutters a. 

geared to your individual needs. ; 

The famous Lawson 39” has proved 
its mettle the whole world over. The Lawson 
46” and 52” have as standard equipment, Tip Toe Hy- 
draulic Treadle, Hydraulic 5” Clamp and Positive Clamp 
Pressure. Optional equipment, (which you may have 
now or later), includes Motor Operated Back Gauge or 
an Automatic Spacing device. 

All three Lawson Cutters are setting new performance 
standards. All three are now on display at the Lawson 
Showrooms. See for yourself why they are the big THREE 
in Paper Cutters. 







Main Offices and Showrooms: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 1, N Y. 











EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC....Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY................ Denver, Colo. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC...... Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO................2-- Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC................. Dallas, Texas 
SEARS LIMITED............. Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 







ee LAWSON" 


NEW YOR 















Ty csisiain 






BOSTON 














LAWSON ... PIONEERS IN PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY SINCE 1898 
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Is it true 


p “It might have been, son; it no longer is! 


There are differences in type metal similar to those in paper, ink or raised 
biscuits. For each kind of product there is a typical manufacturing process and 


substantially the same materials. But there is a difference in the results! 


Here’s a hair-line rule on a 2-point body made of Federated Process type metal. 





You can roll it up like a ribbon. An ordinary type metal rule 


will snap before it bends very far.” 


The answer here is ductility. With all its other qualities 
Federated Process metal has superlative ductility. Ductility 

is not something you dig out of a hole in the ground. 

It’s a quality that you engineer into type metal by science and 
skill, and only with the most extensive manufacturing facilities. 


It belies the old idea that “type metal is just type metal.” 


Federated Metals Division, American Smelting and Refining Co., 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


METALS DIVISION 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 











SMLCO F-G1T 
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It isn’t a bit too early to do some serious thinking 


about the trade-in value of that new offset press or 


power paper cutter—which you haven’t even ordered. 


You can be reasonably sure, if the equipment you pur- 
chase today has little to recommend it beyond the promise of “immediate 
delivery”, that such a selling point will have lost much of its glitter when 
you are ready to talk “trade-in”. 

Rebuilt Harris offset presses and Seybold paper cutters have, for a great 
many years, brought top prices in the used machinery field. Many of the 
same qualities responsible for the original purchase of Harris-Seybold 
equipment, such as established acceptance in the graphic arts industry... 
traditionally rugged construction... availability of replacement parts... 
have been important reasons why rebuilt Harris-Seybold equipment 
has always been in demand. 

When the time comes for you to part with that offset press or paper cutter 
“which you haven't even ordered”... will you get the top trade-in dollar? 


youll be glad you watted a little longer for 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES - SEYBOLD PAPER CUTTERS 


OTHER HARRIS-SEYBOLD GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 
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COLOR PHOTO BY RALPH RAWLINGS-——-UNDERWOOD 


“Mr. Smith will give you just 30 Seconds” 


Sucu an inviration would stop the 
best of salesmen in his tracks. And 
yet 30 seconds or less may be the 
time allowed your letter that arrived 
in Mr. Smith’s morning mail. 
That’s why letters must be right 
. .. both in content and appearance. 
To achieve fine appearance . . . to 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


change a split-second glance into 
full consideration of what they have 
to say .. . thousands of executives 
insist that letterheads be printed on 
Howarp Bonn. 

Howarp Bonn, whether in whitest 
white or any of its many clean col- 
ors, makes a quick bid for favorable 


attention. It literally “backs up” your 
message with the appearance that 
earns a definite edge in interest. 
Thousands of printers recommend it. 
Uncounted thousands of business 
firms use it . . . in such quantities that 
it is known from coast-to-coast as 
“The Nation’s Business Paper.” 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 











Convertibles for Cargoes? 



































After all, there’s a place for everything 


We'd be the last to deny that business 

needs a higher priced bond for many 
important purposes. But for office and factory 
forms, and for the hundred-and-one pieces of 
routine business printing, business needs 

a practical low-cost bond . . . one that 


takes pen, pencil, and 


typewriter . . . one that prints crisply, 

erases cleanly and makes plenty of 

carbons. That perfectly describes Maxwell Bond. 
Although Maxwell Bond is fine enough to be 
watermarked with pride, it’s sensibly 

priced for the work-a-day tasks it’s 


especially made to do. 


Maxwell Bond 


America’s Favorite Low-Cost Bond 


Howard Paper Mills, Inc. ° Maxwell Paper Company Division ¢ Franklin, Ohio 











A Complete Service 
from idea to the press 


Lettering, photo retouch- 
ing, copy preparation, 
photo color process. 


Black and white, color, 
all types color prints and 
color separations. 


Offset or Letterpress. 













Photograph is of paper sculptured 
figure by Mary Hiltson in colors 
with Waterfalls thin rigid 

forms papers. 


Net mul. 


fe woits € eaabons| 4 


And the kind of paper we use around here won't take even a third good carbon. 


Save that gal. Shift to Waterfalls Microsized* Business Forms Paper. 
Trade Mark 





Unusual rigidity 

Thin for its weight 

Takes good carbons 

Good surface for pen and ink writing. 
Brightness enhances visibility of print 
Fine erasing surface 


*Microsizing is a new finishing process which deposits on long fiber 
Trade Mork 


(Swedish pulp) paper a thin layer of a unique mineral emulsion. The paper 
retains its inherent strength and permanency. Waterfalls Microsized Business 
Forms Papers provide a fine ink writing and erasing surface. 

Send for our booklet "Business Forms Design and Standardization" -- a 
comprehensive manual on design, prepared by a recognized authority. 








Made by Paper Corporation of America 


Empire State Building 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Copyright 1947, Paper Corporation of America Mills: Cheboygan, Mich. » Manchester, N.H. ° Jarpen, Sweden 
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Each Dayco Roller is a custom-built product—built to your speci- 
fications for your printing jobs. Just exactly the right resilience 
is built into its special soft rubber base. The patented renewable 
surface is specially compounded for perfect printing results with 
any kind of ink your job requires. You can use heat set, metallic, 
fast drying, oil base, or many of the so-called ‘‘special inks” on a 
Dayco Roller without impairing its efficiency in any way. 

The fact that you can use exactly the right kind of ink to secure 
the finest printing results is only one of many reasons Dayco 
Rollers are standard in printing plants the country over. Listed 
in the panel at the right are other reasons why Dayco Rollers 
will help you protect your reputation as a top-quality printer . . . 
help you reduce production costs. A Dayco Roller Specialist will 
gladly discuss them with you in detail. Write today. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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MORE DAYCO FACTS 


that mean better quality 
printing at lower cost 


1. Dayco Rollers are ground so ac- 
curately that a kiss touch is obtained 
with mini djust t. 
2. When Dayco Rollers finally wear 
out they can be re-Dayco’d at one 
third the cost of new rollers. 
3. Daycos take all kinds of inks... 
heat set, metallic, fast drying, oil 
base, or many of the newer inks. 
4. Dayco Rollers are so perfectly 
balanced they run true without whip, 
reduce bearing wear to a minimum. 
5. Fused Ends of Dayco Rollers make 
possible finest roller performance plus 
renewable surface economy. 
6. Dayco Roller compounds are multi- 
ple refined to secure a uniform, soft, 
smooth texture so essential to fine 
printing. 

Ask about the Dayco EXTRA 

CORE Plan 
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Catalog Cover—Blue 
Marco, Seal Finish 












Next time a client tells you he 
wants a cover stock that’s defi- 
nitely waterproofed, use Marco. 
Moisturecan’t get through Marco’s 
tough make-up — or spoil its 
good looks either. 

But that’s only one of Marco’s 
fine points. Besides being water- 
proofed, it’s a handsome soil- and 
wear-resistant title-holder with a 
record for getting repeat business. 


<7 Detter 
And it has print-ability for every- 


FP 


, to hot stamping. 
Any kind of printed matter 
ul C © al reaches a state of perfection when 


= it’s bound on two sides by Marco. 
w= See for yourself — if you haven’t 
C22 already. 


Marco and its companion pieces, Marvelhide and Marvelleather, 
come in a wide variety of colors and finishes. Ask your Marvellum 
dealer for swatches . . . or write us direct. 
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The MARVELLUM CO 


GENERAL OFFICES 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 






Sales Offices 


308 West Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. « 55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, Calif, 


“4 
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apers 
NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


mas W. H. Atkinson Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 
oO. 





ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Graham Paper Co.; 
Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Seaboard Paper Co.; 
Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 
CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.; 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 

D. of C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Frank 
Parsons Paper Co.; Stanford. 

FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever- 
glade Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 
Paper Co. 

GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co.; James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent 
Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co.; C. P. 
Lesh Paper Co. f 

IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co. 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 
KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 
MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; O. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co. Inc.; Butler-Dearden; 
Carter, Rice & Co.:; John Carter & Co.; Century 
Paper Co.; Colonial Paper Co.; H. Lindenmeyr & 
Sons; Mill Brand Papers; Paper House of N. E 
MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; 
Grand Rapids Paper Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union 
Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The 
John Leslie Paper Co. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine 
Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Pa- 
per Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 
Lathrop Paper Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 

NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & 
Co., Inc.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 
J. & F. B. Garrett; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; 
J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons; Majestic 
Paper Corp.; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper 
Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohlman; Reinhold- 
Gould, Inc.; J. F. Sarle Co., Inc.; Schlosser Paper 
Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard-Plehn; 
Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; V. H. Smith, 

N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 
ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; H. A. Whiteman & Co.; Whiting-Patterson 
Co.; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 

R. I.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co.; 
Carter, Rice & Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper 
Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; South- 
land Paper Co. 

TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; 
Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; Old 
Dominion Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; B. W. 
Wilson. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woeiz Bros. 


























































PAPER 


Typewriters, adding machines, calculators, duplicating 
machines, and similar proficient devices have always had 
a voracious appetite for paper, but never more so than 
today. With the nation’s paperwork at an all-time high, the 
business-machine industry is expanding to overtake its 
backlog of orders and to meet the demands of an estimated 
$400,000,000 year. 

Machines built for paperwork require paper not only 
to work with but also to be workable, for paper is a factor 
in their design, manufacture, demonstration, advertising, 
sale, packing, and shipping. The expanding business- 
machine industry, therefore, is one more reason why the 
paper industry must also expand. 





papers 





ESTABLISHED 1846 


EATERS 


The paperwork of “Paper Makers to America” cannot 
all be done by business machines. Only paper-making 
machines, working ceaselessly, can begin to satisfy the 
growing demand of America’s expanding industries for 
Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright 
lines — “‘the best buy in paper today.” 





* *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 
substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 
famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process 
Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C Black & Whites 
Printflex; Canterbury Text and Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 





THE MEAD CORPORATION «© “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 « Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers « Philadelphia » Boston + Chicago » Dayton 
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Wlew "Folder NOW READY! Tells 


How To Make Transparent Impressions 
Pulling proofs on either cellophane or glassine is just as easy as making black and 


white proofs when you have the 





y equip 


t and follow simple instructions. 


in fact, with the No. 4T Vandercook, you can make either transparent, reproduc- 
tion, or regular proofs. The tfansparencies—printed on both sides from either type 
or halftones—are ‘used in the production of lithographic plates and rotogravure 


cylinders. Full information gladly mailed upon request. 


ANDERCOOK 
PREMDKEREADY EQuert” 


& SONS, INC. 





VANDERCOOK 
General Offices: 908 North Kilpatrick Avenue 










[_] Send Informative Booklet on No.4T Vandercook 
[_] Send catalog of all Vandercook Proof Presses 


Chicago 51, Illinois 


SPECIFICATIONS 


No. 4T Vandercook 
Proof Press 


Bed Size......15"x 35” 
Max, Sheet. 143%4"x 20” 
Max. Form... 14”x 18” 
Floor Space..2'2”x 6/6" 


Illustration 
shows cello- 
phane proof 
being removed 
from cylinder. 
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A 0 
meet mr. ganglmeyer 


This is energetic Lon Gangl- 
meyer*, who likes to relax with 
a trumpet, but gets an even big- 
ger kick out of showing lithog- 
raphers the sweet music they 
can get with Harris Litho-Chem- 
icals for platemaking and press 
fountains. 

Lon can also play some mighty 
solid tunes on a process camera. 
If you’re out near the Golden 
Gate, have him drop in to show 
you how Harris Deep Etch coat- 
ings retain the full fidelity of 
good negatives. 

Distributors of Harris Litho- 
Chemicals are good men to 
know. Give Lon or his brother 
litho-technicians, in principal 
cities, a call and you'll receive 
prompt assistance with your 
chemical problems. Newcomers 
to the offset field are especially 
welcome. 

In any case, dial your nearest 
distributor now to be placed on 
the mailing list for “Harris Im- 
pressions”, a bimonthly bulletin 




















Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 






At Home 


Now is the time to make your spare time 
pay. Increase your earning power. Mr. 
Young, international layout authority, of- 
fers a complete Home Study Course to help 
printers, advertising men, artists, etc. 
Learn by mail how to use sound layout 
principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own per- 
sonal criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. 
Write to Dept. J-148 for free details. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 












INDIVIDUAL 
FIRM _ 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE 














STATE 











AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 





FOR 
TRY SUPERIOR 
THEM PRINTING 
IN 1948 





AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. HALSTED ST., CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





of shop va and helpful articles 
for the offset trade. It’s free. 


HARRIS LITHO-CHEMICALS 


DEEP ETCH PROCESS, SURFACE 
PLATE AND PRESS CHEMICALS 


AKRON, Metzger Supply JE 4136 
ATLANTA, Harris-Seybold JA 1783 
BALTIMORE, Sinclair & Valentine MU 6946 
BOSTON, Roberts & Porter HAN 8654 
CHICAGO, Roberts & Porter WAB 6935 
CINCINNATI, McKinley Litho CH 6323 
DENVER, A. E. Heinson TA 8251 
DALLAS, Harris-Seybold C 8305 
DETROIT, Roberts & Porter TE 27900 
LOS ANGELES, California Ink PR 3033 
MONTREAL, W. E. Booth BE 2328 
NEW YORK CITY, Roberts & Porter CA 61646 
PORTLAND, California Ink AT 6371 
*KSAN FRANCISCO, California Ink EX 4688 
SALT LAKE CITY, California Ink 5-1952 
SEATTLE, California Ink MA 3215 
TORONTO, W. E. Booth EL 3285 
VANCOUVER, Dominion Printing 

Ink & Color Co., Ltd. MA 1025 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Phototechnical Lab. TR 8345 
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Now you have the advantage of the 
finest Hammermill Bond in history! 





YOUR CUSTOMERS LIKE improved Hammermill Bond’s bright 
surface, its cleanliness, its uniform strength and dependability. 
You'll enjoy the way they reorder the jobs you place on it. 


YOUR PRINTING SPARKLES on this whitest white Hammermill 
Bond ever produced. Compare this improved sheet with any other 
all-purpose bond and see how much whiter it is. 





ae 





AND YOU'LL LIKE improved Hammermill Bond’s performance in 
your pressroom. Hammermill Bond has always been a well-behaved 
sheet, and now it rates still higher than ever. 


ANOTHER HIT WITH CUSTOMERS is the way improved Hammer- 
mill Bond takes clean, neat erasures. This saves them money, for 
corrections can be retyped with no need to do the whole letter over. 


During the war years, Hammermill technicians never stopped in their efforts | '™proved Hammermill Bond is being ad- 
vertised in The Saturday Evening Post, 


to produce a better all-round Hammermill Bond than ever before. Mill im- Time and Business Week and other na- 
provements, more efficient processes affecting many manufacturing steps, are __ tional magazines. Your customers will 
‘ i aaa ; be asking about it. Be prepared to show 
in operation today. In the past two years plant additions—equivalent to an them samples. Send for the sample book. 
entire new modern paper mill—have been completed. 

Hammermill management, engineers and craftsmen have been working for 
you... part of a long-term program of steady improvement. The result is 
improved Hammermill Bond—the finest, best-‘‘balanced” sheet in its history! 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Sparkling as Arctic starlight is the 
a brilliance of Levelcoat* print- 
ing paper. For the brightness of 
Levelcoat is more than surface deep; 
it begins with a skillful blend of 
“brightness” fibers in the very pulp 
itself. And with a lustrous coating 
of specially selected clays, Levelcoat 
emerges in fullest beauty. 


* TRADEMARK 
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Look at Levelcoat... 


for smoothness 


Here’s a printing surface that’s as 
smooth as upland snow! That’s be- 
cause it’s so uniformly coated by 
Kimberly-Clark’s precision-con- 
trolled method . . . using clays that 
might pass as face powder, they’re 
so soft, so clean, so flour-fine. Let 
the soft glow of Levelcoat papers 
spotlight your printed message! 
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National Printing Week 1948 
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Look at Levelcoat... 


for printability 


Advertisers like Levelcoat for its 
printing qualities which make color 
sing or black type snap with con- 
trast. Printers like its character— 
and the uniformity which gives 
trouble-free performance ream after 
ream, run after run. Try this beau- 
tiful paper yourself—and give your 
printing the Levelcoat lift. 


January 11 to 17 































SEE OTHER SIDE 














Lyman 
Emerson 








On your lips, a “forbidden” red and the “forbidden” fragrance too. 
Color and scent designed for the lips of women who dare . . . and care! And Tabu 


conceals some of the fabulous perfume itself in a secret vial, 





complementing its lipstick. $2.50 including the perfume (tax extra). 





See other side. 


© 1947 Dana Perfumes, Inc. 





KOHL & MADDEN 


Kromekote Inks for Champion Kromekote Papers 





High-lustre offset and letterpress 
printing with 
ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


¢ No varnishing or laminating 

¢ Smooth, soft colors without harshness 
¢ Fine-trapping inks for multiple colors 
¢ Permanently sunfast if desired 

° No discoloration with age 











For can and bottle labels, book jackets, box 
wraps, booklet and magazine covers, commercial 
displays, and many other uses for high-lustre 
printing . . . Koh] & Madden Kromekote Litho- 
graphic and Letterpress Inks on Kromekote 
papers give bright, beautiful finished work with- 
out the added cost of varnish or lamination. 


These Kohl] & Madden Inks are typical of the 


full line of inks for all modern printing purposes 
. .. New papers and new methods are a welcome 
challenge to Koh] & Madden “ink-genuity”. With 
Kohl & Madden fast, personalized service on 
every job, you have an ideal combination for 
top quality work at lowest cost to you. 


Ask for details on Kohl & Madden Inks 
today. 


KOHL & MADDEN printing inks 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS: CHICAGO—1132 S. Jefferson Street ¢ NEW YORK—636 Eleventh Avenue 


SALES OFFICES: Baltimore, Md.—48 Keswick Road 
Buffalo, N. Y.—501 Washington 
Detroit, Mich.—1035 First Street 


Fort Worth, Tex.—2940 Timberline Drive 
Philadelphia, Pa.—249 S. Van Pelt Street 


Rochester, N. Y.—75 Dalkeith Road 
St. Louis, Mo.—1825 N. Broadway 
St. Paul, Minn.—1220 Cherokee 
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ROTATION OF COLORS used on reverse side 
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Red C.3399 

Black C-2487 
Yellow C-2478 
Blue C-2431 
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The finest folder that the finest Craftsmen in 
the world can build . . . most versatility (most 
styles of folds because the most folding plates). 
: Finest accuracy . . . automatically registered. 
Heaviest precision construction for life-time of 
f profit-creating service. Fastest sheet travel 
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speed, therefore greatest production. 3 
The aggregate operating experience of over ; 

ten thousand Baum Users has resulted in solving ° AE 

every feeding and folding problem. 
This model and all other model Baum AUTO- 2. 

MATIC Folders are Automatic Perforators : — a 






































































































































































































(both directions in the same opera- lai : 
tion). All models are also Rotary ROLLER 
Cutters. You enjoy huge velvet | LAYOUT 
profits by eliminating many of TREB|c 1 9qee 
your caus cutting operations. — — oe 
PERFORATING... as many lines 22 
as desired, both directions same 
operation delivering sheets flat. Will fold, paste and trim, 
MULTIPLE CUTTING, folding sev- 
eral on, cutting out the marginal and fold for mailing 
bleeds and end trims while folding. i 
, 6,000 booklets per hour 
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OR THE o & YEARS THAT 


SAW A NEW 


half-century is not so long 
in time. But in terms of the 
changes they have brought 
these 50 years just past seem 
ages long. Think of the 
printing industry, for ex- 
ample (as typified by the 


shop above, which may well have been one of 


our first customers ). Handwritten copy, set by 
flickering gaslight with a red hot, pot-bellied 
stove providing the air conditioning. 

But what a job they did... editor, ad man, 
printer, yes,and paper-maker,too. They changed 
our thinking and our way of life. Unceasingly, 
they preached the gospel of Democracy and 
prepared us to accept and later to demand its 


WORLD BORN 


material benefits, providing the markets that 
made them possible in greater profusion than 
in any other spot upon the globe. 


They chased the grocery store cat from the 
cracker barrel and prune box and brought im- 
maculately packaged foods and fresh uncontam- 
inated milk to the American home. Through 
printed education, they helped to make our 
public health the envy of the world. 


It’s been a phenomenal fifty years for America. 


And, as we pause at the threshold of our 
second half-century, we look back at the past 
and humbly tip our hat. INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER COMPANY, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


INT ERNATI ONAL PAPERS 
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Linotype simplifies 


maintenance in a 


_ keyboard 


without 
secrets 





Ninety keys, each with its weight, trigger, cam, yoke, spring and 
bins. Only on Linotype is each part immediately accessible. 


This means more than convenience. It promotes regular inspec- 
tion and timely correction of parts requiring cleaning and adjust- 
ment. It contributes to a smoothly functioning keyboard and efficient 
production of type slugs. 


Linotype’s exclusive swinging keyboard brings every part of the 
mechanism within easy reach. Cams lift easily . . . without tools or 
maneuvering. The rubber roll shaft is removed by loosening a single 
screw. The key bar assembly comes free as a single unit. 


This accessibility saves valuable time. It’s representative of Lino- 
type’s practical construction—engineered to simplify maintenance 
and provide a long life of dependable service. Only Linotype has 
the swinging keyboard. MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 
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Set in Linotype Garamond Bold No. 3 Family 
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he future for printing 
looks bright. Many new develop- 
ments should appear from now on. 
Speed! speed! speed! seems to be the 
cry. Let us dedicate ourselves to a 
speed which will still enable us to 
produce quality. Faster presses, 
quick-drying inks, atomic energy, 
electronics. As these new things 


appear on the horizon, I envy the 


youth just entering the industry. Let 
us select the best. Let us give them 
training second to none. Let us 
make great artists and engineers of 
the new generation of printers. 


JAMES RUDISILL 
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Trade Associations Working to Expand 
And Improve Their Services in 1948 


@ DEVELOPMENT of improved and 
expanded services for printers and 
lithographers marks the 1948 pro- 
grams of the national trade asso- 
ciations that represent the various 
branches, processes, and products 
in the graphic arts industry, it is 
indicated by reports from associa- 
tion officials. 

These services range from assis:- 
ing in solving problems which are 
most effectively handled upon an 
industry-wide basis, such as labor- 
management relations and legisla- 
tion, to activities that help the 
individual printer conduct his daily 
business more profitably. 

In the latter group are included 
the development and promotion of 
uniform cost accounting systems, 
better production standards, and 
other management services. Educa- 
tion and research, companion ac- 
tivities designed to provide a better 
trained personnel and a modern- 
ized technology, will play a greater 
part than ever in the 1948 programs 
of the trade associations. 


PIA Lists Goals for ’48 

Increased recognition of the need 
for co-operative effort in solving 
industry problems and raising in- 
dustry standards, and the contribu- 
tions which trade associations make 
to these ends, is reflected in healthy 
membership growths enjoyed by 
most of the groups. 

Outlines of each association’s 
plans and goals for the coming 
year, which follow, are based upon 
statements furnished by presidents 
or secretaries of the organizations, 
in response to an invitation from 


By Glenn 2. Compton 


NEW YORK EDITOR 


THE INLAND PRINTER that they pre- 
sent their “targets for 1948.” 

In setting up its targets for 1948, 
Printing Industry of America ap- 
plied this criterion, says Donald L. 
Boyd, president: Can PIA supply 
the nation’s printers those services 
which they must have to operate 
effectively but which they cannot 
obtain from any other source at a 
comparable cost? 

Mr. Boyd lists PIA targets under 
four major headings: better labor 
and perscnnel relationships; more 
and improved technical research, 


The president of Printing Industry of America, 
Donald L. Boyd, of Huntington, West Virginia 


Copyright 1948, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation 


education, management services; 
active assistance on all legislation, 
including taxation; vigorous pro- 
grams to improve trade relations 
with the suppliers and machinery 
manufacturers and to increase the 
supply of materials and equipment. 

These are four broad areas in 
which the printer is frequently at a 
loss to operate, and they encompass 
problems with which local associ- 
ations cannot ordinarily deal, says 
Mr. Boyd. 

Under labor relations, problems 
posed by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which involve employment of out- 
standing legal counsel and formu- 
lation of policies to safeguard the 
industry, will engage the attention 
of the Union Employers Section of 
PIA. The Master Printers Section, 
although interested in the outcome 
of the ITU controversy, will concen- 
trate on obtaining, testing, screen- 
ing, and training new manpower. 
Both sections will work to promote 
better personnel relations and in- 
creased productivity. Information 
and counseling services to local as- 
sociations and individual printers 
will be expanded. 


Simplified Control Program 

Major management service proj- 
ect of PIA will be the rewriting and 
simplification of its management 
control program, designed to give 
the average printer a simplified 
control of his operations and cost. 
A new uniform cost system is also 
being distributed. 

Twenty publications now in the 
works will be added to the six which 
have already resulted from the joint 
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efforts of the PIA research com- 
mittee and Government Printing 
Office. Also more technical experts 
will be sought in this research ef- 
fort to advance the industry tech- 
nologically and thus offset rising 
costs of labor and of the materials 
and equipment. 

The PIA program for tax relief, 
launched in 1947, will continue to 
be pushed in 1948. The PIA tax pro- 
posal, endorsed by students of taxa- 
tion, economists, and other small 
business trade associations, would 
permit the printer to set aside a 
tax-free reserve up to $25,000 a year 
for reinvestment in his business. 
The association will continue to op- 
pose any increase in postal rates 
which might be injurious to the 
printing industry. 


Uniform Sales Agreement 


High on the agenda of the new 
PIA trade relations committee will 
be efforts to insure adequate paper 
supplies. “Since its inception,” says 
Mr. Boyd, “PIA has been the watch- 
dog of the paper supply. Its con- 
tinuous pressure on the paper in- 
dustry is acknowledged by many 
paper manufacturers to be a major 
factor in their efforts to increase 
supply. For 1948 we have several 
new targets to aim for in the field 
of trade relations. 

“In addition to reestablishing the 
historical discounts for prompt pay- 
ment of bills, we are going to work 
on the whole problem of preferen- 
tial or differential discounts not 
available to all printers, and other 
pricing policies which we consider 
inimical. Naturally, as the national 
association of the printing industry, 
we will make every effort to do this 
in a spirit of harmony and co- 
operation, for we believe that it is 
in the interest of both the paper 
and printing industries to harmo- 
nize their viewpoints at all times.” 

With respect to machinery, the 
trade relations committee will seek 
to work out with manufacturers a 
uniform sales agreement to apply 
on all purchases. 

In little more than two years PIA 
has built itself into a trade associa- 
tion truly representative of the 
commercial printing industry, com- 
prising forty-seven affiliated local 
associations and many members- 
at-large, and representing 85 per 
cent of the volume produced in the 
United States. “But there are thou- 
sands of printers who are not affil- 
iated,” says Mr. Boyd, in a bid for 
greater support. “PIA is a big tent 
and there is room in it for every 
printer and every process and pro- 
duct group.” 
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e Increasing the membership and 
providing better service to local 
clubs are the chief targets for 1948 
for the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, accord- 
ing to a statement made by A. Gor- 
don Ruiter, president. 

Stating that the possibility of a 
membership of 25,000 to 30,000 and 
a local club in every city of average 
size is not out of the question, Mr. 
Ruiter says that the International 
“has as one of its endeavors for 
1948 a concerted effort for a sub- 
stantial increase in membership 
through the activities of the local 
club organizations and the institut- 


A. Gordon Ruiter, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House Craftsmen 


ing of new local clubs throughout 
the entire United States, Canada, 
and other parts of the globe, with 
efforts directed toward European 
countries. Before the close of 1948 
we look for at least eighty clubs 
and 12,000 members.” 


Printing Week Celebration 


Promotion of the celebration of 
Printing Week in January is one of 
the major projects of the Interna- 
tional. It is expected that a great 
majority of the present seventy- 
five clubs will take part in the 
celebration of the event, the pur- 
pose of which is to emphasize the 
importance of the graphic arts in 
the business world. 

By careful attention to mailing 
lists and through the co-operation 
of the editor, executive secretary, 
and local club secretaries, a special 
effort will be made to get a copy of 
Share Your Knowledge Review in 
the hands of every member and on 
time. To eliminate overlapping of 
effort, the research and educational 
committees have been combined 


into one, and the activities of the 
new committee will be fully re- 
ported in the monthly issues of 
Share Your Knowledge Review. 

Greater efficiency in the manage- 
ment of the association’s affairs is 
looked for in 1948, now that per- 
manent International headquarters 
have been established in Cincinnati 
under the direction of a full time 
executive secretary. Another step in 
centralization of IAPHC activities 
is the transfer of the Craftsmen’s 
“Personal Library” to the head- 
quarters city. 

The International looks forward 
to a good year in 1948, with its 
“share your knowledge” ideal de- 
voted to further development of a 
co-operative spirit, friendship, and 
mutual assistance among the clubs 
and their members, for the purpose 
of improving the industry, exchang- 
ing information, and passing on the 
knowledge so shared and gained to 
the younger generation in the craft. 
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@ The Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation in 1948 will enlarge the scope 
of its existing program and adjust 
the emphasis where necessary to 
meet changing conditions, says 
George W. Hall, president. 


Labor Relations Program 


The association will further ex- 
pand its program in the field of 
labor relations and will bring its 
entire program closer to individual 
members through sectional mem- 
bership meetings as well as by an 
increased number of the individual 
member visitations. 

A recently formed labor relations 
advisory committee will work very 
closely with the staff on the labor 
relations program to insure that it 
is properly attuned to membership 
requirements. 

Objectives of the program are to 
assist members in developing sound 
labor policies of their own; to keep 
them informed on all factors in- 
volved in dealing with labor; to give 
firms in local areas, working to- 
gether for their common good, full 
support and assistance; and to help 
firms in all areas co-operate more 
closely through the association for 
their own and the common good. 

Services in the fields of costs and 
statistics will also be expanded, with 
publication of timely statistics on 
labor contracts, wage rates, costs of 
operation, and other data. 

Additional tariff work will be nec- 
essary in 1948, because of the severe 
cuts in lithographic tariff rates in 
the recently announced reciprocal 
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trade agreements. The group has 
been active since 1908 in protecting 
the industry against inequalities in 
the tariff rates and classifications. 
Thousands of cases have been set- 
tled before reaching the courts, and 
of the 2,000 cases which were car- 
ried through the Customs Court, 
more than 90 per cent have been 
won for the industry. 

A most important LNA target for 
1948, says Mr. Hall, will be seeking 
relief for the industry “from the 
highly inequitable Federal excise 
tax on photographic apparatus and 
film. A presentation by LNA of the 


George W. Hall, president, presents the goals 
for 1948 of Lithographers National Association 


facts concerning the unfair and 
confiscatory impact of this levy on 
part of our tools of production and 
operation supplies has already been 
placed before the Senate and House 
Committees and has been made a 
part of the printed record of the 
hearings on excise taxes which were 
conducted last year.” 


Office Standardization 


The LNA will continue its co- 
operation with the Department of 
Commerce in the promulgation or 
revision of simplified practice regu- 
lations affecting the lithographic 
industry, and is currently partici- 
pating in a broad project of office 
standardization (the forms, paper, 
equipment, supplies) sponsored by 
American Standards Association. 

Major activity of the educational 
department, in its long-established 
program of promotion of new and 
wider markets for lithography, will 
be aimed at reaching the thousands 
of new men and women who are en- 
tering the ranks of planners and 
buyers of printing, showing them 


the application and advantages of 
using the lithographic process for 
much of their work. 

This latter program has grown di- 
rectly out of the customer field, and 
with LNA participation in interpret- 
ing lithographers’ problems not only 
will the program on standardization 
be aided but the industry will also 
be protected against standards 
which might be wasteful in manu- 
facturing operations. 

Looking at the picture ahead, Mr. 
Hall believes that 1948 may well be 
a critical year of decision for li- 
thographers. “With mounting costs 
already threatening to price some 
segments of the industry out of the 
market, with organized labor press- 
ing for still shorter hours, higher 
wages, and the more costly ‘fringe 
issues,’ lithographic management 
may well be faced with the necessity 
for making decisions which will 
have an important impact on the 
long term prosperity of the industry 
and its employes. 


Need Farsighted Judgment 


“Never has there been a time 
when farsighted judgment, based 
upon a full knowledge of all the ele- 
ments contributing to a prosperous 
growth of the industry, is more im- 
portant. The LNA program is aimed 
primarily at supplying information, 
counsel, and advice to assist litho- 
graphic management in furthering 
the healthy growth of the industry 
and in maintaining lithography’s 
position in the graphic arts.” 
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The major objective of the 
National Graphic Arts Education 
Association is to develop closer 
relations between education and 
the printing industry, says Fred J. 
Hartman, educational director. The 
program for the school year 1947- 
48 has been planned along three 
main avenues of service: for the 
administrators and the teachers of 
printing; for students of printing; 
and for the printing industry. 

Featured under the first category 
will be several educational confer- 
ences, and a general information 
service via the association’s three 
regular publications. The twenty- 
third annual conference on print- 
ing education will be held in New 
York in June. 

NGAEA publications are Graphic 
Arts Education, the official quarterly 
magazine designed and printed as 
an educational project by students 
of the Department of Printing at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; a 
News Bulletin, issued monthly dur- 


ing the school year; and Graphic 
Arts Summary, a monthly review 
and check-list of leading articles in 
the trade journals. 

Projects for students include three 
contests and promotion of several 
student organizations. The annual 
essay contest of the IPI, sponsored 
jointly with International Printing 
Ink, is now in its twelfth year. A 
student newspaper contest is con- 
ducted each year in co-operation 
with the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University. 
A third student competition is the 
contest of Scholastic Awards, pro- 


Fred J. Hartman, educational director of the 
National Graphic Arts Education Association 


moted by the Scholastic Magazine 
under NGAEA sponsorship. Scrap- 
books of the best printing done in 
high school printing departments 
are judged in the contest. 

Student organizations which the 
NGAEA will continue to promote 
are the National Student Graphic 
Arts Society, International Junior 
Benjamin Franklin Society, and the 
Boy Scout Printing Merit Badge 
Movement. 

The association’s three-point 
program on behalf of the industry 
consists of promoting basic educa- 
tion and training through organ- 
ized courses of study; teaching the 
appreciation of printing to future 
buyers and consumers of printed 
products; and promotion of Print- 
ing Education Week in January, 
which calls attention to the im- 
portance of printing in meeting the 
needs of business, education, gov- 
ernment, and religion. 

“As we face 1948 with such a 
comprehensive program,” says Mr. 
Hartman, “we feel the next move is 
up to industry.” 
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e@e The National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers will intensify 
and expand its services to meet the 
needs of a rapidly growing division 
of the graphic arts industry, re- 
ports Charles E. Mallet, president. 
The  association’s cost-finding 
and other management services 
will be expanded, with the addition 
to the headquarters staff in New 
York of Emil A. Hilperts, C.P.A. Mr. 
Hilperts is to specialize in cost 
analyses and statistics of interest 
to lithographers, preparation and 
installation of cost systems, inter- 
pretation of tax regulations and 





Charles E. Mallet is president of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers, New York 


decisions, and research involving 
current problems in the field. 

Also extended will be the associa- 
tion’s labor relations counseling 
service, to help members solve the 
complex problems they encounter 
in that field. 

In 1948 the NAPL will provide a 
business counseling service for the 
special benefit of newcomers to the 
industry, as new plants are opened 
and letterpress printers add offset 
to their facilities. 

Looking toward closer co-opera- 
tion of all branches of the industry 
on matters of broad common inter- 
est, NAPL will seek unification of 
the trade practices which have been 
developed by the various national 
trade associations. 

This year will offer the graphic 
arts industry in general, and the 
lithographic industry in particular, 
countless opportunities for maxi- 
mum volume of profitable business, 
Mr. Mallet believes. 

Publishing and advertising, upon 
which printing and lithography are 
mainly dependent, will continue to 
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benefit greatly from the high levels 
of industrial production and em- 
ployment. In the lithographic in- 
dustry, volume of business during 
1947 was without doubt the largest 
in its history, and volume in 1948 is 
expected to continue strong. 
Thousands of printed forms hith- 
erto done by letterpress are now be- 
ing produced by offset. The process 
has made tremendous strides in the 
field of books, especially those re- 
quiring numerous illustrat‘ons, and 
offset is being utilized to a greater 
extent in the printing of catalogs 
where novel effects are desired. 
While larger press units for mul- 
ticolor production have accounted 
for a generous portion of litho- 
graphic volume, the increase in the 
amount of single-color “bread and 
butter” offset has been tremendous, 
with no decline in its upward trend. 
Publishers in greater number are 
having their “out of print” books 
reproduced by lithography to save 
composition and plate costs, and 
preference will probably be given 
to offset for this purpose because of 
the marked economies effected. 


Some Adverse Factors 


There are some factors which 
may have an adverse effect on vol- 
ume in 1948, Mr. Mallet cautions, 
such as high labor costs, which may 
go higher in the coming months, 
possible paper shortages, and the 
spectre of runaway inflation. 

Inability of manufacturers to de- 
liver equipment may also prevent 
full realization of potential volume. 
There is still a large backlog of 
bona-fide orders for presses and 
other equipment which cannot be 
delivered during 1948. While much 
of this equipment was intended to 
replace obsolete or worn-out ma- 
chinery, the greater portion of new 
equipment orders was placed in 
anticipation of expanded produc- 
tion schedules. 

These obstacles, however, are not 
so serious that they cannot be over- 
come in turning out the additional 
volume, Mr. Mallet concludes. 
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@ The International Typographical 
Composition Association has set a 
ten-point goal of achievement for 
1948. As outlined by Oscar Hoffman, 
president, these ten activities are: 

1. Conduct a special campaign to 
induce the members to install and 
operate adequate bookkeeping and 
accounting as part of the regular 
business routine. 

2. Promote installation of the 
ITCA simplified cost-finding system 
in member plants, to help them de- 


termine proper selling costs for 
profitable operation. 

3. Urge rigid observance of the 
association’s code of ethics during 
the year, when competition in the 
composition business is expected to 
be more active than in the past 
three or four years. 

4. Promote the observance of the 
association’s recently revised and 
enlarged standard trade customs 
and practices, which govern funda- 
mentals of measuring and estimat- 
ing composition. 

5. Perfecting and distributing the 
ITCA’s recently approved “Guide for 





Oscar Hoffman, president, tells plans of inter- 
national Typographical C ‘tion A sobs 





Estimating Hand-Set and Machine 
Composition.” 

6. Compile a “Production Manual 
for the Composition Business.” 

7. Seek the membership approval 
of and establish a type specimen 
library, using a card index system 
instead of the traditional specimen 
book for showing type faces avail- 
able in each member plant. 

8. Continue to assist members 
and local and area organizations by 
stimulating co-operative efforts of 
all kinds. 

9. Promote exchange of ideas and 
information through a series of re- 
gional meetings, to include an East- 
ern conference in New York in 
April, as well as at the annual con- 
vention in Minneapolis in Septem- 
ber. The ITCA will help the Typog- 
raphers Association of Southern 
New England when it celebrates its 
twentieth anniversary in New Ha- 
ven in June. 

10. Continue and broaden the 
scope of informational and man- 
agement services which are being 
provided by International head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 
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@ The American Photo-Engravers 
Association, alert to the changing 
requirements of the buyer and user 
of photoengravings, will direct its 
principal efforts toward the coordi- 
nation and solution of problems 
which confront all photoengravers, 
says Frank J. Schreiber, executive 
secretary. The association is com- 
posed of 600 firms in the industry. 

The national association, by fur- 
nishing ideas and material for edu- 
cational programs, will endeavor to 
strengthen the local and sectional 
organizations, some of which are 
more than fifty years old. 





Frank J. Schreiber, executive secretary of Amer- 
ican Photo-Engravers Association, tells of plans 


With the establishment of new 
firms, APEA educational and man- 
agement services are in greater de- 
mand than ever. These include a 
standard cost system, a standard 
accounting system, standard scales, 
and “The Standard Scale in Theory 
and Practice’ text on estimating. 

A continuous share-your-knowl- 
edge program is carried on by dis- 
semination of technical data in the 
Photo-Engravers Bulletin, official 
monthly publication. The Bulletin 
serves as a basis upon which local 
associations are forming technical 
societies and from which they select 
discussion subjects. 

Co-operative research is supported 
by a group of representative firms 
organized as Photo-Engravers Re- 
search, Incorporated, working with 
the Battelle Memorial Institute. The 
research group as an organization 
is separate from the association. 

Early in 1948 Louis M. Flader, 
who retired on December 31 after 
thirty-five years as commissioner 
of the association, and J. S. Mertle, 
photo-mechanical authority, will 


publish a handbook on photoen- 
graving which will serve the indus- 
try as a technical manual. Mr. 
Schreiber, who has been secretary 
of the Chicago Photo-Engravers 
Association for thirteen years, has 
succeeded Mr. Flader as executive 
secretary of APEA. 

Contributions to the industry’s 
progress will also be made by the 
associations in the equipment and 
supplies branches. 
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@ While it has no detailed program 
worked out for 1948, the National 
Printing Equipment Association 
will continue its policy of evaluat- 
ing and supporting all those move- 
ments in the graphic arts industry 
which it believes have merit, says 
R. V. Mitchell, president. The asso- 
ciation also assists its members in 
determining when it is most suit- 
able that exhibitions of graphic arts 
machinery should be held. 

Most of the equipment manufac- 
turing companies are represented 
by individual, direct membership in 
the national printing and litho- 
graphic trade associations, as well 
as in local and regional associa- 
tions. By this means they con- 


tribute both money and personal 





R. V. Mitchell, head of National Printing Equip- 
ment Association, keeps in touch with trends 


effort to the educational, research, 
and other activities of these groups. 

The National Printing Equipment 
Association keeps in close touch 
with national and political trends 
that concern the industry by mem- 
bership in the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and 
its work in this direction is handled 
through these larger organizations. 


@ National Association of Printing 
Ink Makers will vigorously promote 
the use of more color in printing in 
1948. C. W. Reed, president, says the 
association “thinks that it is time 
for all industries and trade associa- 
tions to plan activities on the as- 
sumption that business will have to 
be sought in 1948 rather than have 
it served on a silver platter as most 
industries have had it for the past 
four or five years. 

“To that end the association will 
engage in a publicity promotion 
campaign to increase the use of 
color in printing and lithography. 





C. W. Reed, head of National A Sattaw of 





Printing Ink Makers, which will promote color 


The campaign will tend to increase 
volume at the point of sale and 
lend a more cheerful and alluring 
appearance to commodities aided in 
sales by the graphic arts. While it 
is appreciated that color in plastics 
and toys and in toilet goods has 
been advocated long before this, 
the printing ink manufacturer feels 
that it is time he took a hand in 
helping the color movement along.” 

The ink association will continue 
to see to it that the industry gets 
its share of scarce materials used 
in the manufacture of ink, as it did 
during the war, when it had a diffi- 
cult job convincing governmental 
departments of the importance of 
printing ink and the graphic arts. 
Some materials are scarcer today 
than they were then, and it is pos- 
sible that the Marshall Plan might 
even further decrease the supply of 
chemicals, dyes, and colors. 

The search for new materials to 
replace scarce ones or to improve 
upon those presently used will be 
continued in 1948 as a part of the 
industry’s research program. 
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mA —These are the departments discussed in this third installment of 


Composing Room Layout 





@ WHILE it naturally follows that 
the groups for the locking up of 
press chases will follow the makeup 
groups, several other factors should 
be considered in the layout of lock- 
up. First, perhaps, is the desirabil- 
ity of cutting down the movement 
of the heavy chases from imposing 
top to pressroom to the minimum. 
In any multi-story building, this 
would be from the imposing top to 
the elevator. 

The second factor is the prob- 
lem of page storage, pages that are 
waiting for lockup and pages that 
are to be stored from dead forms. 
Much of the success of the final 
layout will depend upon the bal- 
ance of the storage facilities and 
providing enough capacity at the 
several points to properly handle 
the flow of work. Travel in all cases 
should be kept at a minimum for 
there is considerable carrying of the 
heavy materials in this department. 

There are three kinds of lock- 
up in most composing rooms—that 
for the platens and small automatic 
presses, for cylinder presses, and 
the lockup of type matter for send- 
ing to an electrotype foun- 
dry. Each of these lockups 
calls for special materials 
and a special grouping of the 
equipment if the operation 
is to be properly performed. 

Lockup for press combines 
not only the requirements 
for presswork but often in- 
cludes the minor corrections 
in the justification of type 
matter. So the lockup man 
must therefore have avail- 
able the chases, the quoins, 
furniture, and other mate- 
rials that are used in the 
lockup of press chases and 
in addition must also be sup- 
plied with leads, slugs and 
other spacing materias. It costs less 
to make these minor corrections in 
lockup than to return the type to 
the makeup department. 

To illustrate the needs of lockup, 
the steps in the development of a 
lockup center for small automatic 
presses may be followed by refer- 
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ence to Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4. The 
first sketch shows a furniture cabi- 
net on top of an iron imposing table 
with galley storage in the frame. 
This arrangement does not provide 

















the necessary materials and wastes 
valuable working space on the im- 
posing top. Figure 2 shows the fur- 
niture cabinet moved to a special 
table cabinet at the end of the im- 
posing table and the possible sup- 
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ply of some of the materials that 
will be needed. The change is still 
short of the objective. 

Figure 3 shows the imposing table 
backed up with a special stand de- 
signed to make available all of the 
materials that may be required by 
the lockup man. It is actually a 


work bench. Figure 4 shows a chase 
rack added, which makes the lock- 
up group for small presses a com- 
plete production group. Notice that 
the chase rack is two high, with the 
upper deck for forms ready for the 
press and used. in some plants as a 
part of a production control plan, 
and the lower deck for dead forms. 

Cylinder lockup requires a differ- 
ent arrangement. The chases are 
larger and the chase rack must not 
only be convenient to the imposing 
tops but with enough space in front 
that the chases can be easily moved 
in and out of the rack. If the plant 
uses transfer trucks for handling 
the larger forms, this will indicate 
the minimum space between im- 
posing tops if the forms are to slide 
from top to truck. Again, the racks 
may be designed to take the chases 
directly from the transfer truck, 
which will not only raise the base 
of the rack but will probably in- 
crease its depth and the need for a 
larger allowance of space in front 
of the rack for the movement of the 
truck. A box rack for chase cross- 
bars should be adjacent to the 
chase rack. And floor space 
should be allotted for trans- 
fer trucks not in use. 

The furniture may be in a 
large cabinet or in sections 
in the base of the imposing 
tables. A plant doing pub- 
lication printing may need 
large quantities of special 
sizes of wood furniture, and 
bins must be supplied for 
this storage. Provision may 
likewise be necessary for the 
storage of giant iron furni- 
ture and possibly two kinds 
of patent base and the hooks 
and parts which are neces- 
sary in making a patent base 
assembly. 

It is good practice to furnish 
the cylinder lockup group with a 
saw, a slug cutter, and hand miter, 
for the lockup man for large chases 
must also be equipped to make 
the minor adjustments in the type 
pages if justification has not been 
well done. Many plants provide a 
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supply of full length wood furniture 
of various widths to be sawed as 
needed. And then there are small 
miscellaneous materials such as the 
string, chalk, and so on, that will 
require a drawer. 

To meet the need for all this ma- 
terial for cylinder lockup, it is de- 
sirable to design a special cabinet 
unit having the facilities for proper 
storage of all materials and to place 
this unit so that it may be easily 
reached from any of the large im- 
posing tops. 

In making the layout of the cyl- 
inder lockup, as well as that for the 
small presses, consideration should 
be given to the possible placing of 
storage cabinets in an adjacent 
area for pages that are to be stored. 
A large part of the efficiency of the 
imposing operation may be meas- 
ured by the ease with which forms 
can be broken up, the pages stored 
in cabinets, and all of the materials 
of the lockup operation immediately 
returned to their proper places. 

The lockup of forms 
for foundry is usually 
a lockup of pages. The 
items which must be 





Figure 3 


the smaller plants it is customary 
for the composing room foreman to 
check the press sheets and to okay 
the sheets for press running. The 
register table, therefore, should be 
in a position convenient to the desk 
of the foreman. 

In the larger plants where there 
are a number of cylinder presses 
and a comparatively large number 
of press sheets to check for proper 
lineup, some one man is assigned 
to the work of lineup, usually a man 
who has had considerable experi- 


To include: 
Wood furniture 
Bins of wood 


checked and the press sheet can be 
handled when the job reaches the 
bindery.) 

There are two other considera- 
tions in the placing of the register 
table. One is that if the lights be- 
low the glass top are to reveal the 
pencil lines in sharp relief, the area 
around the register table should be 
in subdued light or where the ceil- 
ing lights can be controlled by the 
lineup man, otherwise much of the 
value of the glass top will be lost. 
The second consideration is sup- 
plying a table the lineup man can 
use for the press sheets that may 
have to await their turn on the reg- 
ister table, one that has shelves for 
the flat storage of full press sheets. 
This is especially desirable where 
multiple forms are to be checked 
for register with a master sheet. 
Press sheets and the master sheet 
must always be kept flat in order to 
maintain accuracy. 

Working space should be pro- 
vided at the front and right end of 
the register table where 
sheets are small and 
the lineup man is able 
to easily reach the back 





provided in the layout furniture of the sheet and to all 
group are an iron top Patent base four sides where large 
imposing table, a chase = slugs ‘Press sheets are to be 
rack for foundry chases, Slug cutter handled. Note also in 


floor space for a pos- Miter Figure 5 that a box for 











sible chase truck, fur- saan the job tickets has been 
niture, bearer bars, and Chamee provided for use of the 
a bin for empty galleys Empty galleys lineup man. 

for the storage of the Figure 4 be — The floor space re- 


quired for the cut han- 








type after return of the 

form from the foundry. 

It may be necessary to add a proof 
press to the group if the plant pol- 
icy is to proof all foundry forms, or 
to place the foundry lockup group 
near one of the larger proof presses 
of the composing room. Foundry 
lockup should be kept separate and 
distinct in its grouping from the 
cylinder lockup. 

Groupings for lockup, whether 
for small automatic presses, for 
cylinder chases, or for the foundry 
lockup, like the makeup groupings, 
should be tailor-made to fit the 
particular needs of a plant and to 
conform to and to supplement the 
plan of production that has been 
selected. It is obvious that to at- 
tain the desired objectives in laying 
out a lockup group, considerable 
time must be spent in the study of 
the movements and methods. Pay 
particular attention to any special 
operations that have been adopted 
by the plant to handle certain 
classes of work. 

The location of the register table 
will depend largely upon the as- 
signment of work in the plant. In 


ence in the lockup of forms. In 
these plants it is also the practice 
that the press sheet shall carry the 
initials of the proofreader before 
the pressman is authorized to pro- 
ceed with the press run. In this case 
the register table should be con- 
venient to the pressroom as well as 
the proofroom and is usually placed 
in the area of large imposing tables 
where cylinder chases are locked 
up. (It might be mentioned, even 
though it has no bearing on the lo- 
cation of the register table, that 
good practice also includes the ini- 
tialing of the press sheet by the 
bindery foreman as evidence that 
the imposition of the form has been 


Figure 5 





dling in a composing 
room will vary according to the size 
of plant, the character of the print- 
ing product, and the policy of the 
company in regard to the return of 
cuts to the customer. 

The term “cut handling” includes 
receiving cuts and inspection for 
damage, the proofing for identifica- 
tion, the delivery of the cuts to the 
composing room for current jobs, 
proofing for storage records, and, in 
many cases, the proofing of the re- 
ceipts as the cuts are returned to 
the customer. Note that the proof 
press is the key to the whole opera- 
tion and to this press we add the 
tables, files, and the storage units 
that are necessary. 

Note in Figure 6 that there is a 
table about nine feet long for the 
handling of cuts, a large barrel for 
waste wrappings, a proof press, files 
for the record sheets and receipts, 
and a drawer section for the tem- 
porary storage of cuts for current 
jobs. The table should also be fitted 
for wrapping cuts for shipping. 

In general, the storage of cuts 
utilizes one of five types of units. 
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Figure 6 
Storage Unit 





The type selected for any one plant 
will depend upon the plan of filing 
that is used, the range of sizes of 
the cuts, and the quantity of un- 
mounted cuts that are to be stored. 
Actually, the storage units of a 
plant may be the discarded drawer 
units of the composing room, shelv- 
ing accumulated from numerous 
sources, and other odd items. Where 
this is true, the only thing that can 
be done is to make templets for all 
of the units and attempt to arrange 
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Figure 7 





them in an orderly pattern. Use of 
old cabinets is very expensive com- 
pared with what can be accom- 
plished with proper storage units. 

Briefly, the five generally used 

storage units are as follows: 

1. Special steel units for the stor- 
age of steel trays approxi- 
mately 12 by 18. The unit is 
open on two sides and stands 
about eight feet high. Capacity 
about 720 trays. Twelve by 18 
galleys can also be used. See 
Figure 7. 

2. Acabinet of wood for the stor- 
age of either trays or 12 by 18 
galleys. Capacity of about 600. 
See Figure 8. 

3. A series of steel shelving sec- 
tions with the cuts placed in 
special numbered chipboard 
boxes and stored on the edge. 
Shelves are usually 18 inches 
deep and 36 or 42 inches long. 
See Figure 9. 








. The use of wooden or steel 


shelving sections for the stor- 
ing of the cuts wrapped in 
bundles, each bundle marked 
with the job number. See Fig- 
ure 10. 

5. The use of drawer sections 
with drawers similar in size to 
type cases. Many such drawer 
units are converted type cabi- 
nets. See Figure 11. 

Each of these types has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The 
first special unit is high in cost but 
very efficient in storage capacity. 
The second cabinet of wood may be 
a little lower in first cost and the 
capacity is less. 

The third plan of using chipboard 
boxes and steel shelving offers a 
flexible plan of storage that can be 
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Figure 8 


easily added to, and for the layout 
man, units that can be fitted into 
the tight corners and around posts. 
Some of the boxes may be damaged 
from time to time but the cost of 
replacement is low. 

The fourth plan of bundles on 
wooden or steel shelving keeps the 
cuts of any one job together, but 
presents a problem when there is a 
request for one or two cuts out of 
the bundle. Bundling is not efficient 
in the use of shelf space and gener- 
ally shows disorder. The plan does 
have the advantage that the un- 
mounted cuts can be packaged and 
placed on the shelves. It is well to 
remember it does not take many 
packages of electrotypes to make 
the storage unit exceed the floor 
load limit of the room. 

The use of drawers of type case 
size has the advantage that if the 
records fail to locate a cut it is pos- 
sible to open drawer after drawer 
until the cut can be found. These 
drawers are heavy and the whole 
unit soon reflects the heavy load- 
ing and the drying out of the wood. 
Also, the aisle space must be in- 


. files should be provided for when 








creased for the drawer opening and 
for the possible use of steps to 
be able to reach the upper drawers 
of the unit. 

For a comparison of the storage 
units used in the five plans as 
measured by the capacity of the 
units in square inches of the cuts 
per square foot of floor space, the 
weight of the filled units in pounds 
per square foot of floor space, and 
the number of square inches that 
may be stored per square foot of 
floor space, see Table A. 

The layout for handling of cuts 
should plan for the housekeeping 
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Figure 9 


that is necessary if this operation 
is to be clean and well ordered. 
There should be some provision for 
future additional storage. Extra 


making a new layout and some ad- 
ditional table space may also be 
found desirable. 

Many plants add cut underlay to 
the cut room operation, generally 
with inadequate equipment. If this 
operation is to be a part of the 
composing room, then there should 
be floor space provided for a long 
specially built table for working 
space, a surface plate, a drill, a jig, 
a saw, and a block leveler. On an- 
other table should be the gauge and 
the materials for underlay. This is 
in addition to the floor space for 
































Figure 10 
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Capacity Weight of filled Square inches 
PLAN per unit unit per square of cuts per 
Square inches foot of floor square foot 
of cuts space of floor space 
Plan 1. Special steel unit 155,520 197 Ibs. 3880 
Plan 2. Wooden cabinet 129,600 182 3500 
Plan 3. Paper boxes on steel 
shelves per section 35,640 205 3950 
Plan 4. Drawer section 82,800 126 2250 
Plan 5. Bundles on shelves 
including portion of 
unmounted plates 29,700 240 3300 
Table A 


cut handling even though the same 
man may be engaged in both of 
these activities. 

The recording of the new layout 
on paper requires that there be a 
scaled plan of the floor to be oc- 
cupied by the composing room. It 
is better if the room be measured 
in detail rather than attempt to 
follow a blueprint furnished by the 
architect or the building manager. 
The blueprint may not be the final 
print used by the contractor and 
there may have been changes made 
in the building since it was made. 
Especially is it possible that there 
are some pipes or radiators which 
were not in the original building. 

In measuring the building every 
detail must be accurately located— 
the radiators, the doorways, all of 
the riser pipes, irregularities in the 
building walls, partitions that are 
to be a part of the new layout, 
boxes for electrical distribution, and 
any other items that might inter- 
fere with the placing of equipment. 
The scale used for the floor plan is 
usually one quarter of an inch per 
foot, a convenient scale and suffi- 
ciently large to insure reasonable 
accuracy in the drawing. 

The drawing of the floor plan 
and the location of all possible ob- 
structions to the placing of equip- 
ment made on tracing paper will 
permit making a number of blue- 
prints that can be used in the ar- 
rangement of a series of possible 
layouts of the composing room. 
With each new layout will come 
new suggestions of what might be 
done and when there are enough 
suggestions of merit to warrant, 
another layout can be made. There 
should be no attempt made to limit 
the number of layouts so long as 
the suggestions are constructive. 








Each layout should be recorded by 
placing a sheet over the templets 
and tracing through the outlines 
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showing positions. It will be found 
helpful to have a record of the 
steps in layout for comparison pur- 


Figure 11 


poses and for incorporating the 
best of each layout in the final 
arrangement. 

The study that has been made of 
the plant, the new equipment that 
is to be added, the increase in the 
capacity that is to be provided, and 
the use of productive groups pro- 
vides a listing of the items that are 
to be shown in the layout. A tem- 
plet of each of the items is made 
at the scale of one quarter of an 
inch per foot, possibly upon heavy 
manila, the templet to show the 
machine and the cabinet and not 
the working space surrounding. The 
templets are then moved into ap- 
proximate position in order that 
the problems of the layout may be 
revealed. 

Some find it desirable to move 
the production groups into their 
correct positions without regard to 
the building limitations—again the 
dream of the ideal plant—and then 
study to see what minor changes 
can be made to accommodate the 
building columns and other limita- 
tions. It is surprising how often the 
ideal layout can be carried out, as- 
suming that the space is adequate 
for the housing of the composing 
room. It is a mistake to crowd a 
plant into cramped quarters and 
then be penalized for years to come 
for the faulty move. The modern 
trend is to secure sufficient space 
so that an orderly layout can be 
achieved, one sufficiently “fluid” 
that it will permit expansion and 
changes which will help to keep 
the plant in a good competitive 
position. 

The purpose of the templets is to 
represent the items of the com- 
posing room in scale as to size and 





























PRESENT PLANT PROPOSED PLANT 
Cee Se ae Feet per Moves Travel Feet per | Travel feet 
move per shift feet move 
Copy, foreman to makeup...... 32 52 1664 22 — 1144 
Makeup to proof press......... 18 71 1278 12 — 852 
Proof press to proofreader...... 26 64 1664 22 + 1408 
Makeup to sawesseecesecccees 16 64 1024 5 — 310 
Proof press to page storage..... 6 80 480 7 560 
Page storage to imposition..... 15 20 300 17+ 340 
Foreman to proofroom......... 24 22 528 18 — 396 
Foreman to cut room......-.00+ 30 12 360 25 — 300 
Foreman to machine dump...... 16 20 320 14 -— 280 
Machine dump to makeup...... 24 40 960 18 — 720 
8578 6310 
Indicated saving: 2268 feet—26.5% 











Table B 


Method of checking a composing room layout on basis of feet of travel 
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by label for identification. It will 
aid identification if the templet 
shows some of the details of the 
machine or cabinet to indicate the 
facing of the machine, the position 
of the operator, the open side of 
the cabinet, and a notation as to 
the height. It will also be helpful 
later when time comes for moving 
the plant into the new arrange- 
ment to number the items in the 
composing room and a correspond- 
ing number on the templet. It is 
also well to show by color the new 
equipment that is to be installed 
and to list at one edge of the draw- 
ing all of the items that are to be 
replaced. 

Three dimensional templets are 
used in many industries in working 
out the details of complicated lay- 
outs and for layouts that will be 
changed at frequent intervals. The 
templets are for the most part 








blocks of wood with labels for 
identification. The templets may be 
accurately made so that identifica- 
tion is easy. But detailed templets 
are costly and for the printer, the 
probable one-time use that he will 
make of them, the expense may be 
out of proportion to their value. 

In many cases the actual layout 
is made by the paper templets and 
the three-dimensional templets are 
placed later to show a view of the 
plant in miniature. 

Paper templets serve to space the 
machines and to make the proper 
groupings within the plant to scale 
and on a tracing that can be blue- 
printed. These blueprints can be 
used by the plant and the various 
contractors that may be called in 
to do work. All of these men re- 
quire accurate dimensioned draw- 
ings to do the work, to order mate- 
rials, and to make their estimates. 
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Figure 13 


The detailed drawing from paper 
templets should be the basis of the 
layout. This can be complemented 
by more detailed templets of wood 
or other material if it is desired to 
carry the layout to the view of the 
miniature plant stage. 

The men of the organization who 
have had a part in making the new 
layout are interested in any meas- 
urement showing a comparison of 
the proposed layout with the lay- 
out of the present plant. And they 
would like to know the degree of 
improvement in the rearrangement 
and to be warned of any changes 
that are not promising and should 
receive further consideration. This 
comparison can be made on the 
basis of feet of travel for a series 
of the repetitive movements in the 
composing room. 


Travel Lines Serve as Check 


The feet-of-travel check has been 
shown in Table B. Ten repetitive 
movements within the composing 
room are measured in feet, then 
the number of complete trips made 
during a shift is estimated, and the 
resulting total of travel feet for the 
shift is compared with a similar 
measurement made of the present 
plant layout. 

Another method of checking a 
layout is to draw in the travel lines 
on a print of the final layout. These 
lines will reveal definitely any back- 
tracking of the flow of work and 
will occasionally suggest where mi- 
nor adjustments in the layout would 
be an improvement. Both checks on 
the layout are comparatively easy 
to make and it is always a cause for 
satisfaction to know that the new 
layout of the composing room has 
been well done. 

To illustrate: The travel lines of 
a small commercial plant are shown 
in Figure 12. From a study of the 
lines it is apparent that there is 
little lost motion in the movement 
of the type from machine dump to 
makeup and to lockup. The lines 
also show a point of greatest traffic 
that will require a wide aisle. 

The travel lines of a medium 
sized commercial plant are shown 
in Figure 13. Note the direct flow 
of work in this plant. 

In Figure 14 the flow in a publi- 
cation plant is shown from machine 
dump to imposition. There is a pos- 
sibility in this layout, made appar- 
ent after the flow lines have been 
drawn in, that the makeup units 
might be turned so that both make- 
up positions could use the same saw 
and proof press. Building columns 
are still to be considered in this 
case. 
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The final layout of the composing 
room should be based upon a thor- 
ough analysis of the movements of 
materials in the composing room, 
of the motions of men, and of the 
methods used. The layout should 
complement the plan of production 

















layout should be guided not only by 
analysis of the production records 
but by trained observation of the 
composing room in operation. The 
trained observer, preferably having 
an engineering approach to prob- 
lems, will see many things that in- 
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Figure 14 








and the arrangement of the various 
units of production should be made 
with this objective in mind. Stand- 
ard units should be used as far as 
practical in carrying out the plan 
but when specialized composition 
requires some departure from the 
standard grouping of equipment 
there should be no hesitation in 
providing such special cabinets or 
machines as will insure: minimum 
costs and improved production. The 
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vite study and questioning, and he 
can make prompt and numerous 
suggestions aimed at the elimina- 
tion of waste motion. 

The composing room is compli- 
cated in its workings and detailed 
in its need for supervision. Plan- 
ning for the ideal composing room 
takes time, but the effort is well 
worth while in the development of 
a composing room that will be 
profitable in operation. 


Dunning Letter—Colonial Style 


In 1672 Samuel Green, the fa- 
mous printer of the Indian Bible, 
was greatly gratified to be selected 
as the man to produce the first 
code of laws for Connecticut. The 
job was done; presumably it was 
well done, at least for those early 
days when clear-cut types and ade- 
quate equipment were hard to get. 

Mr. Green, having delivered the 
work, thereupon began to discover 
what many contemporary printers 
have likewise discovered — that 
working for the government has its 
disadvantages. Two years after the 
job was finished, Samuel was still 
yearning for his money. 

Having exhausted his stock of 
hints in the high places, there was 
nothing left to do except to dun 
the governor, John Winthrop, Jr., 
no less a person than the son of 
the great John Winthrop of Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. His letter, a 
masterpiece of delicate understate- 
ment, is extant. It sounds a bit 
servile, even craven; but you have 
to remember that the Colonial 
printers were dependent for their 
bread on the good opinion of the 
higher-ups. This is what he took 
pen in hand and wrote: 

“Right Worthy and Much Hon- 
oured Sir:—the occasion of my 
boldnes att this time (for which I 
crave excuse) is, after my humble 
service to your worship, and due 
acknowledgment of all favours re- 
ceived from your worthy selfe and 
yours to my selfe and mine, onely 
thus much—that I hope there hath 
been some measure of satisfaction 
given by us to your worships and 
the rest of your Colony in the 
printing of your lawes and deliver- 
ing of them. Whereas we doe find 
something a slownes, att least by 
some, in returning satisfaction to 
us. for our labour and charge, 
wherein we owe out neer twenty 
pounds in money for paper, besides 
all other charges and labour. 

“T only make bold with your wor- 
ship, hoping you will not be of- 
fended with your poor servant for 
his boldnes, if it please your wor- 
ship to influence those it may con- 
cern that there may be some course 
taken for sattisfaction according to 
agreement, and we shall take it as 
a great favour from your worship. 

“Honoured Sir, I humbly crave 
pardon for my boldnes to your 
worship: presenting my service, in- 
treating the Lord’s presence with 
you, I take leave and remain, | 

Sir, your Worship’s humble servt: 


Samuel Green, Sen’r.”’ 
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Impressive lobby of new plant of Warwick Typographers, Incorporated, in St. Louis. Open 
door is the entrance to the shop. Door at extreme right opens into the reception room. Large 
showcase on the left effectively displays samples of the type of work that is done there 
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A view of the reception room at Warwick as it appears from the lobby and elevator, 
framed by the alphabet used as a frieze, which furnishes an attractive and appropriate 
decorative touch to the otherwise effectively simple lobby. Private offices are in rear 











« A general view of the spacious, well-lighted shop. The entrance to the Monotype room may 
be seen at the end of six-feet-wide aisle. Efficiency of layout was guaranteed by preliminary 
time and measurement study. Men travel less though the plant is twice size of old one 








%* St. Louis typographers celebrate 25 


years growth by moving into enlarged, 


streamlined plant... By Deu O. Pyke 


@ WHILE Warwick Typographers’ sales area is un- 
limited, an order moves through their new St. Louis 
plant with the speed and dispatch of a transconti- 
nental limited. 

The precision that characterizes the operation of 
this ultra progressive plant is best exemplified in the 
recent transfer of equipment from the old plant to 
the new. A rush job was completed in their old plant 
at midnight Friday. At 8:00 a.m. the following Mon- 
day, Warwick was in complete operation in the new 
plant. Not one minute was lost in production. Not 
one customer knew of the move until that Monday 
morning when announcements were on the desks of 
customers and prospects. 

This magic carpet feat was accomplished by adroit 
planning, the type of planning that has produced 
one of the outstanding typographic plants in the 
country. ; 

All the planning was done by the officials of War- 
wick. Each piece of equipment was measured, de- 
partment by department. Pencil sketches were then 
made alloting space for each department, allowing 
for the increased space in the new plant. Templates 
of every piece of equipment were made and the dif- 
ficult job of placement started. 


Not One Productive Minute Lost 


This process required six weeks of day and night 
work. Managers of all departments were consulted 
and revisions were made. At this point Warwick 
called in outside help, a firm of industrial engineers, 
to translate their layout to accurate measurements 
and subsequent finished blueprints. 

Two weeks before Warwick emulated the Arabs, 
they moved less vital material to the new plant. The 
old plant was run in high gear until midnight Fri- 
day. Then Warwick folded its tent. 

By the following Monday morning all type ma- 
chines were in the new plant and were turning out 
jobs. Books had been printed showing the exact lo- 
cation of every case of type. These books were on 
the frame of every employe that Monday morning. 
No one was compelled to ask or search for anything. 
There was no confusion. There was not a single 
productive minute lost! 

Before the layout and operation of Warwick’s new 
plant are spread before your eyes, you’d like to know 
something of the background of the man who has 
made this organization click. Okay, we’ll run through 
the biography quickly. 

Twenty-five years ago, Hubert J. Echele, with sev- 
eral years as a printer and commercial artist behind 
him, was holding down the production manager’s 
chair in a St. Louis advertising agency. He saw a 
need for an artistic typographer so in August, 1922, 
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Unlimited 


he started in this business. “Warwick Typographers” 
was selected as the firm’s name because it looked 
good in type. As a logical development, Echele was 
elected president. He has held that position ever 
since. 

A few months later, John Lamoureux joined War- 
wick. His experience also encompassed commercial 
art and printing. Later Lamoureux was made vice- 
president and he, too, has remained in that office 
ever since. 

Both Echele and Lamoureux have been active in 
business, civic, and cultural organizations. They have 
been officers in many of them. Both are as well 
known as any two business men in St. Louis. The or- 
ganization has taken on a triple personality, or what 
the Viennese psychologists call schizoids: Hube, John, 
and Warwick (quality typography). 


New Plant Located in Heart of St. Louis 


To this multiple-personality firm was added, in 
1944, a sales manager, John J. Connery, Jr. Connery 
came to Warwick with many rich years of advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, and selling experience. Inciden- 
tally, he had been a customer of Warwick since their 
initial year in 1922. 

Now let’s actually visit their plant. It is located in 
the heart of St. Louis. You can walk up one flight of 
stairs or take the spacious elevator. The entrance or 
lobby is spectacular. One door opens into the shop. 
Another door opens into the reception room. Topping 
the walls, as a sort of border, the alphabet is let- 
tered. Actual samples of Warwick’s latest work catch 
the eye in nine display cases. 

From the reception room extends the conference 
room, the general office, and the private offices of 
Mr. Echele and Mr. Lamoureux. Custom-built office 
furniture, particularly adapted to typography, adds 
not only utility value but decoration as well. 

The new plant, approximately two and one-fourth 
times the size of the old plant, contains 11,000 square 
feet of floor space. Every square foot plays a vital 
role in plant efficiency. 


Made Time and Measurement Study 


The plant extends from Washington Avenue to St. 
Charles Street—one block long. The entrance is on 
Washington Avenue, one of the most important traf- 
fic arteries in St. Louis. The delivery entrance is on 
St. Charles Street. The passenger elevator is on 
Washington, and a large freight elevator is on St. 
Charles. It is ideal for receiving and delivery. 

Before moving into the new plant, Echele made a 
minute time and measurement study of the distance 
traveled by his compositors. He measured the dis- 
tance in the old location from a man’s working frame 
to other frames with popular type faces. In addition 
he measured the distance to the saw, spacing mate- 
rials, and from a man’s frame to the foreman’s desk. 

The results of these studies enabled Echele to ar- 
range his new plant so that his floor men had less 
distance to travel, even though his new plant is 
more than twice the size of his former plant. This 























































Pictured at his desk is Hubert J. Echele, president of Warwick Typographers. A printer and 
commercial artist, twenty-five years ago he saw the need for an artistic typographer in || 
St. Louis and started the typographic organization which has been thriving ever since then 
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Vice-president John Lamoureux also had experience in commercial art and printing. Like 


Echele, he is active in business, civic, and cultural organizations, having been an officer in 
a number of them. Mr. Lamoureux is shown in his new office with custom-built furniture 

















Opening off the reception room is the comfortable conference room. The walls are 
attractively paneled in blond oak, as are all walls throughout the office, metal being 


used for the partitions. Fluorescent lighting has been installed throughout the building 




















element of increasing the efficiency 
by time-saving arrangements was 
paramount in the new plant. 

For example, one of the most out- 
standing features of the new layout 
is a six-foot aisle running through 
the center of the plant. This painted 
aisle separates the active and inac- 
tive parts of the plant. 

On the active side are the shop 
foreman, assistant foreman, all the 
hand compositors, the Ludlow de- 
partment, the Linotype department, 
proof presses for first proofs, and 
galley cabinets for live jobs. 

When a job is okayed for repro- 
duction proofs, for foundry lock-up, 
or is to be sent out to the printer, it 
crosses the aisle. Here it remains 
for break-up, if it is reproduction 
proofs; or for later break-up when 
returned by the foundry or the 
printer. To paraphrase a radio slo- 
gan, “no other typography plant can 
make this statement.” 


Handy Traffic Department 


Another new feature is a traffic 
department where all jobs are re- 
ceived and sent out. When a small 
or simple job is received, the traffic 
department dispatches it immedi- 
ately to the plant foreman. After it 
is set it is returned to the traffic de- 
partment for delivery. 

Large jobs are sent by the traffic 
department into the office for lay- 
out and markup. From the office 
the jobs are then sent to the Lino- 
type or Monotype departments for 
machine setting. From there the 
job is turned over to the next de- 
partment for the hand composition 
and make-up. 

This traffic department is situ- 
ated directly back of the main front 
lobby. Adjacent to this room is 
one that is humorously called the 
“Board of Directors” room. Here, 
the errand boys and men are poised 
for flight, either to pick up jobs, 
deliver proofs, or carry Warwick’s 
new type catalog to eustomers and 
prospects. 

When a call comes to anyone in 
the office requesting a messenger, 
the traffic department is contacted 
over the intercommunication sys- 
tem. The traffic department dis- 
patches the messenger. When he 
returns, a job ticket is immediately 
time-stamped. Hence any employe 
wanting to know anything about 
the out-going proofs or jobs merely 
consults the traffic department. It 
is the source of all information on 
all jobs. This department, the nerve 
center of the plant, centralizes all 
miscellaneous activities by all of 
the employes. Confusion and mis- 
understanding are at a minimum. 
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Directly across from the traffic 
department are the reproduction 
proof presses and the proof driers. 
These driers have doors adjacent to 
the presses, and other doors adja- 
cent to the traffic department, thus 
facilitating proof handling. 


Add Much New Equipment 


Much new equipment has also 
been purchased and is installed in 
Warwick. This included type cabi- 
nets, saws, Monotype compressors, 
office furniture, lockers, shower and 
bathroom fixtures. 

The intercommunication system 
literally covers every portion of the 
office and plant. This system not 
only increases efficiency but saves 
many steps. 

Fluorescent lighting has been in- 
stalled throughout the plant and 
office. The walls of the Monotype 
room and throughout the office are 
blond oak with metal partitions. 

Warwick has twice staged “open 
house.” The first, a cocktail party 
and buffet supper, was for all em- 
ployes and their families. The wives 
were escorted through the office 
and plant. Delicious food was 
served. Employe relations at best! 

Then the following week came 
the flood. Invitations were sent to 
printers, the advertising agencies, 


advertising managers, and printing 
buyers. Over five hundred invita- 
tions were sent out. Over five hun- 
dred guests attended. The friends 
of twenty-five years had literally 
ganged up on Hube, John, and 
Warwick. Each one had an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the company’s 
equipment in motion. And each one 
played a dual role, that of serious 
minded advertiser, and that of the 
well-wisher bent on social visiting. 
It was one of the largest gatherings 
of graphic arts people ever held in 
St. Louis. 

In 1922 Warwick sales territory 
was confined to the printing and 
the advertising agency area of St. 
Louis. It could have been measured 
by city blocks. 


Unlimited Sales Area 


Twenty-five years later they have 
expanded to Warwick Typographers 
“Unlimited.” Hube Echele has a 
huge sales map over his desk with 
red, white, and blue pins protrud- 
ing in cities from New York City to 
Denver, and from Chicago to Bir- 
mingham, New Orleans, and to El 
Paso! Each number designated the 
number of the active customers in 
those cities, and each day new pins 
are added. Truly, Warwick’s sales 
area is unlimited. 





By HAROLD J. ASHE 


WHILE successful sales executives may be 
reluctant to define what constitutes a sales- 
man, the Federal Government seems to 
have no such reticence. So now, for what 
it is worth, employers of salesmen have a 
yardstick by which they may measure their 
sales force. 

Practically anyone, so a government bu- 
reaucrat has concluded, is a salesman if he 
can pass these rudimentary tests: (a) 
breathe; (b) write his name; (c) place an 
order in an envelope; (d) turn pages in a 
catalog, presumably without showing un- 
due fatigue; (e) close sales by cutting 
prices, making him a real wonder boy, and 
(f) have a mastery of elbow bending. 

Here’s how the United States Employ- 
ment Service describes a salesman so that 
its interviewers will know one when he 
walks in the door: 

“Calls on prospective buyers in the retail 
market and solicits orders for merchandise, 
the selling of which requires no professional 
or technical knowledge. 

“Attempts to interest prospective buyers 
by showing sample articles or displaying 
catalog. 

“Quotes prices and credit terms. Tries 
to complete sales with hesitant purchasers 
by offering reductions, giving information 








regarding contemplated price rises, or ob- 
taining the good will of the purchaser fre- 
quently by entertaining him. 

“Takes orders, forwarding them to the 
home office. 

“Keeps expense accounts, studies trade 
periodicals, and keeps informed of price 
changes and other market conditions. 

“Attends sales conferences and other 
meetings to exchange sales information. 

“Usually operates within a restricted ter- 
ritory making periodic calls on customers.” 

Not even by implication has this bu- 
reaucrat permitted any allusion to selling 
ability to becloud his definition. 

We can’t resist observing that the au- 
thority for this remarkable description of 
a salesman, the United States Employment 
Service, was charged until recently with 
the responsibility of certifying the unem- 
ployed for unemployment insurance. It is 
just barely possible that what they were 
describing was an unemployed salesman 
which, in these times, is a different breed 
of cats. Even an unemployment insurance 
interviewer, we suppose, would need guid- 
ance in cataloging an applicant who is try- 
ing to “sell” Uncle Sam on the idea that 
he isn’t able to go out and get a job in 
these boom selling times. 
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Full Color Radio Facsimile 
Is Now an Amazing Reality 


@ Biack and white facsimile, the 
transmission of one-color copy by 
wire or wireless, was accomplished 
a decade ago. In fact, even before 
World War II miniature facsimile 
daily newspapers were being broad- 
cast by nineteen radio stations in 
the United States. 

But only recently has the success- 
ful transmission of full color copy 
become an amazing reality. “Color- 
fax,” as the device is called by its 
co-inventors W. G. H. Finch and 
Dr. LaVerne R. Philpott, opens up a 
broad new horizon to radio listen- 
ers, commerce, and industry. Radio 
lectures can be illustrated with col- 
ored charts, advertisements in real- 
istic full color can be sent by radio, 
Sunday’s colored comics can be 
delivered to children right in the 
home by radio, news can be vividly 
illustrated with pictures that are in 
lifelike color. 


You Can Record the Picture 


Not only that, but if you wish you 
can direct the incoming pictures 
onto a recording wire or ordinary 
phonograph record, and then later 
print them on paper at your leisure. 
This is possible because the im- 
pulses can be converted either into 
sound or something to look at. The 
sound, incidentally, isn’t musical— 
it sounds something like a squeak- 
ing mouse that is intermittently 
interrupted by a scratching noise. 

The first practical application of 
Colorfax was the transmission of 
Popular Science Monthly maga- 
zine’s November, 1947, cover. PSM 
called it “Tuning in a painting” and 
described and illustrated the pro- 
cedure in the magazine’s November 
issue. After the transmission of 
the drawing of the cover, a Koda- 
chrome of the cover in the Color- 
fax receiver was used for the copy 
when making the printing plates for 
reproduction. 


Early Experiments Complex 


Early experiments in the trans- 
mission of colored copy were com- 
plicated and time-consuming, in- 
volving breaking down the pictures 


into the primary colors, separating 
the colors, radioing each separate- 
ly, and then putting the whole con- 
glomeration together again at the 
receiving end. 

There had to be a simpler way, 
and W. G. H. Finch, of Passaic, New 
Jersey, found it. Colorfax is not 
only simple, but it uses plain, ordi- 
nary paper—not some special paper, 
moistened, sensitized, or specially 




























ABOVE: Receiving apparatus ‘“draw- 
ing’? Popular Science Monthly maga- 
zine cover which is in process of being 
transmitted by color facsimile. Device 
is essentially four mechanical pencils 
—one for red, yellow, blue, and black 
—each of which, when actuated by a 
voice coil, makes a mark on paper 
when its turn comes if the incoming 
signal from the transmitter tells it to 


LEFT: This is ‘‘Colorfax”’ transmitter, 
shown radioing PSM’s cover painting 
—the first operation of its kind. After 
transmission, a Kodachrome of the 
cover in the receiver was used as copy 
in making four-color process printing 
plates for reproduction. Black and 
white facsimile was used in broadcast- 
ing miniature newspapers a decad 
ago; radio color facsimile is brand new 








prepared in any way. No “finish- 
ing” or “developing” is required, the 
finished product, duplicating the 
original copy, comes directly out of 
the receiver. 


Here’s How Colorfax Works 


Basically, this is the way Colorfax 
works: The original copy is fas- 
tened to a revolving drum. A pin- 
point light scans the copy with a 
fineness of 100 lines to the inch. 
Light reflected by the original copy 
in various intensities is transformed 
by a photoelectric cell into electri- 
cal energy. A filter disc separates 
the colors into primary components 
—yellow, red, and blue, to which 
black is added to strengthen the 
dark areas. The light source, photo- 
cell, and filter are mounted on a 
single carriage which moves along 
as the drum rotates. The energy 
from the photocell is amplified and , 


imposed as modulation upon a car- 
rier wave. 

. A receiving device is essentially 
four mechanical pencils—one for 
red, blue, yellow, and black—which 
can be made to mark on paper in 
accordance with instructions from 
the transmitter. When the scanner 
of the transmitter sees red in the 
original copy, it instructs the re- 
ceiver to make a red mark on the 
paper. Mixed colors are of course 
produced by blending the three 
primary colors. 

Black and white facsimile can be 
stepped up to a speed of 44 square 
inches a minute. Color facsimile, 
since its mechanism is required to 
make four marks instead of one, 
takes four times as long. 

And so it goes: Radio common- 
place yesterday, television today, 
and color facsimile tomorrow. What 
won't they think of next? 


| The Inland Printer is indebted to Popular Science Monthly magazine for the data and illustrations used in this article 
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Copy is first typed on ordinary typewriter, as 
nearly newspaper column width as practical, with 
notation at end of each line indicating number 
of spaces required to make line full measure 
































On “Varityper” machines, with right-hand-mar- 
gin justifiers, copy is retyped. Lines are full 
measure; appearance simulates type-set job. 
Material is checked, then sent to art department 







Heads are set by mounting individual letters, 
printed on cardboard, on paper with Scotch tape 





Data and Photos 
Courtesy of the 
Chicago Tribune 


Artists assemble heads and news matter to form newspaper pages, 
complete except for the illustrations. Engraver then makes zinc plates 





When linotype operators and compos- 
ing room employes walked out on 
November 24, Chicago’s metropolitan 
dailies were faced with the tremendous 
task of improvising a new method of 
newspaper production. Read how the 
Chicago Tribune met the emergency. 


@ NorMALLY, one of the major opera- 
tions in the production of a newspaper 
is performed by the composing room. 
When that department suddenly he- 
comes inoperative, as it did when all 
Chicago newspaper linotype operators 
and compositors went on strike Novem- 
ber 24, a newspaper such as the Chicago 
Tribune (which publishes over a million 
copies daily) has its strength and in- 
genuity taxed in a struggle to produce 
an adequate publication. 

First step in the Tribune’s strategy to 
cope with the situation was to put into 
operation a battery of typewriters to 
replace the silent linotypes. Nearly every 
Tribune office was stripped of secre- 
taries and stenographers. New employes 
were added to the staff. Within a few 
days a school was set up to train new 
recruits in the operation of the Vari- 
typer machines which type the copy for 
reproduction. 


Engraving Department Burdened 


On the Tribune’s photoengraving de- 
partment also fell a heavy burden, since 
the new production process made neces- 
sary the handling of almost every bit of 
news matter and much of the advertis- 
ing by the engraving department. 

From this uncertain start, utilizing 
makeshift methods, Tribune employes 
progressed toward their goal—the pro- 
duction of a newspaper affording the 
same wide news coverage, public serv- 
ice, and advertising as previous editions. 
Progress was rapid, with issues doubling 
in size, legibility improving, and produc- 
tion speeding up. 

Basically the procedure involves typ- 
ing the news matter, then making zinc 





etropolitan Daily 
| Meets an Emergency 


plates from the typewritten copy. After 
these steps come the usual processes 
of making a paper matrix of the plate, 
baking the damp paper dry in the shape 
of a half cylinder, and from this mold- 
ing a metal plate which can be locked 
on the press for printing. 

Copy from the newspaper’s editorial 
department is typed first on ordinary 
typewriters as near newspaper column 
width as practical, with a notation at 
the end of each line indicating how 
many spaces are required to make the 
line full column measure. After this 
preliminary typing, the copy is again 
typed on “Varitype” machines, which 
incorporate a right-hand-margin-justi- 
fying device which makes all lines full 
column width. 


Art Department “Sets” Headlines 


After being checked with the original 
copy, this material goes to the art de- 
partment. Here headlines for the news 
stories have already been “set” by 
mounting letters (printed on individual 
pieces of cardboard) on paper with 
Scotch tape. Artists then assemble the 
headings and news matter to form a 
newspaper page, complete except for the 
illustrations. 

These paste-ups next go to the pho- 
toengraving department where a zinc 
plate is made of the page. Halftone 
plates, made from the photographs, are 
dropped into place. The entire page 
form is locked up and is then ready 
for the matrix room. 


Results Very Commendable 


Results, in view of the handicaps 
present, are exceedingly commendable. 
Editions are fewer, since any change 
involves replating. An accurate com- 
parison of the costs of the two methods 
would be difficult. A news story from 
Washington did make this statement, 
however, “The budget bureau has ob- 
tained authenticated reports that Chi- 
cago publishers are saving thousands of 
dollars daily by using a modified form 
of a typewriter known as a Varityper.” 


Halftones are dropped in, pages locked up, matrices made, semi- 
cylindrical metal plates molded and locked on press. Then presses roll 
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By Charles F. King 














@ As onc as the difference between 
the paper and the surrounding at- 
mosphere is great, paper will take 
on moisture or lose it very rapidly. 
As it approaches the condition of 
the atmosphere this rate slows down 
greatly. Nevertheless, if the sur- 
rounding air is drier than the stock, 
it loses moisture more slowly than it 
will take it on. By hanging paper in 
a room which has a higher humid- 
ity than the paper, it is impossible 
to introduce enough moisture into 
the paper to prevent it from pick- 
ing up more on the press. 

In the first place it seems that 
there are two different points of 
equilibrium: the one which results 
when wet paper is dried, and the 
other when the dry paper picks up 
moisture. These actually represent 
differing percentages of moisture 
for the same paper at the same hu- 
midity, and the hygroscope will not 
indicate this. In the second place 
moisture on the blanket of the press 
will be picked up by the paper. 

Stock which has been conditioned 
up to room conditions will continu- 
ally pick up moisture on each suc- 
ceeding time through the press. This 
makes each color more out of reg- 
ister than the preceding one. Stock 
which has been conditioned down to 
room conditions will not show this 
tendency to as great an extent, and 
it is possible to so condition stock 
that it will be completely elimi- 
nated. This is done by first bring- 
ing the stock into condition with a 
relative humidity that’s considera- 
bly higher than that of the press- 
room and then bringing it down to 
a point just higher than that at 
which it is to be run. Paper thus 
treated at the mill is commonly 
known as “preconditioned” paper. 
Such stock can be used in air-con- 
ditioned pressrooms without ever 
handling or restacking. Even in un- 
conditioned rooms the majority of 
the common troubles caused by pa- 
per are eliminated. 

If the Foundation sword is used, 
the reading should be that shown 
in Figure 1. First the instrument 

















Conditioning Paper for Press 


should be set for room conditions, 
by either placing in front of a fan 
or waving the blade gently in the 
pressroom air for several minutes 
until the pointer no longer moves. 
The dial is then turned until the 
center heavy mark is in line with 
the pointer. The blade is inserted 
into the load of paper, and the 
pointer moves to the mark shown. 
If the sword which reads directly in 
relative humidity is used, then the 
reading should be between five and 
ten per cent higher than the room. 

Perhaps the most graphic 
illustration of the behavior 
of paper on an offset press 
is that shown in Figure 2. 
Five different lots of the 
same stock were used on 
the same seven-color map 
job at the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Each lot differed only in 
moisture content as shown 
by the indications on the 
dials. Much of the offset 
paper on the market today 
is every bit as dry as Lot 























succeeding colors have been run, 
and that the marks numbered 2 to 
7 show where this same edge printed 
on the successive times through the 
press, the proper interpretation can 
be put on the figures given. The 
printing size of the image was 43 
inches across the back edge of the 
sheet, and the marks could be con- 
sidered as representing the register 
marks on the off side (side away 
from the guide) of the sheet. The 
fact that the marks have been 
spaced out in the around-the-cyl- 
inder direction is only for 
the convenience of illustra- 
tion and does not have any 
reference to the stretch of 
the sheet in that direction. 

From the illustration it 
can be seen that the Lot 
Number 1 had continued 
to stretch on each trip 
through the press until at 
the end of the fifth trip it 
was over one-tenth of an 
inch out of register. This 
means that the image of 
the first color was over one- 





Number 1. If this stock 
were hung in a pressroom 
with 45 per cent relative 
humidity (in this case the 


pressroom was. air-condi- My ith th 





tenth of an inch larger 
than at the time it was 
printed. The sixth and sev- 
| enth times through the 
| press reduced this only 


tioned and maintained at ij I ‘il | I slightly. Lot Number 11 


that) the results would cor- | 
respond to those shown for 
Lot Number 11. The indi- | 
cator shows that Lot Num- 
ber 21 is in equilibrium with | 
a humidity of about five to | 
ten per cent higher than | 
that of the pressroom, or at 
the optimum moisture con- 
tent. Lot Number 31 was in 
condition with a relative 
humidity of about 55 to 60 
per cent while Lot Number 
41 was close to 65 per cent. 
At first glance marks and figures 
shown in the panels may appear 
confusing or even contradictory, 
but when you consider that the line 
marked the “First Color” represents 
the extreme edge of the image of 
the first-down color after the six 





Figure 1. Foundation’s 
“sword” for checking 
the humidity of paper 


which had been hung in the 
pressroom fared much bet- 


il ter and its maximum ex- 
| 


pansion was only about 
one-fourth as much as Lot 
Number 1, but compared 
with Lot 21, which had 





| | ; 
iQ | § been seasoned to a point as 
| 


nearly perfect as possible, 
its expansion was ten times 
as great. Even Lot 31, which 
was considerably on the 
damp side, had a change in 
size less than half as great 
as Lot 11, while Lot 41, which was as 
far on the wet side as Lot 1 was on 
the dry side, changed about the 
same amount as Lot 11. Since in the 
last two instances the paper had 
dried slightly, print of first color 
was smaller than those following. 
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The behavior of Lots 31 and 41 
show why the preconditioned papers 
will work better even in pressrooms 
which have no humidity control. 
Consider that the paper has been 
conditioned to correspond to Lot 21. 
Then running this paper in a press- 
room whose relative humidity was 
between 30 to 35 per cent would give 
about the same change in the di- 
mensions as running Lot 41 at 45 
per cent. Even when the humidity 
climbs up to 55 or 60 per cent the 
stretching would only be compa- 
rable to that of running Lot 11 at 45 


could do about it. Also, as stated 
previously, misregister is not such a 
problem on small presses. On a 17- 
by 22-inch press even Lot Number 1 
would only be out of register 0.05 
inches, and since a pressman will fit 
to the center of the sheet, in such 
cases the edges would only be out 
of register 0.025. 

There is a point which the large 
users have seemingly overlooked. 
Although they have their own sea- 
soning equipment very little of it 
seems to be equipped to add more 
moisture to the paper than is pres- 


No mention has yet been made of 
temperature and its effect. In in- 
terpreting the foregoing statements 
regarding paper and humidity it 
must be assumed that there are no 
radical changes in the temperature 
of either the paper or the press- 
room, and that the paper is approx- 
imately the same as the room. We 
have stated that the term “relative 
humidity” is a misnomer when ap- 
plied to paper. “Relative humidity” 
is a term applied to atmosphere and 
means the degree of saturation. 
Warm air can contain much more 
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SWORD READING SHOWS HYGROMETRIC CONDITION OF PAPER WITH REFERENCE TO PRESS ROOM AIR AT START OF FIRST COLOR 
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MINUS= INSIDE OF FIRST COLOR 
PLUS = OUTSIDE OF FIRST COLOR 
Figure 2. Illustration of behavior of paper on offset press. Test used five lots of same stock, differing only in moisture content 
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per cent, and in order for the paper 
to stretch as much as it did when 
Lot 1 was run at 45 per cent, the 
pressroom would have to be literally 
dripping wet. As far as operating at 
conditions much below 30 per cent, 
even with the best static eliminators 
it is not too easy and tight edges are 
likely to give trouble. Most plants 
do have some means of adding 
moisture to the pressroom during 
the winter when this condition is 
most likely to occur. 

Although the chart was first pub- 
lished over ten years ago most paper 
mills still do not supply paper with 
the proper moisture content. This 
may be because most of the larger 
users possess their own seasoning 
equipment and hence have not de- 
manded it; and small users have 
just blamed the weather and fig- 
ured that there was nothing they 
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ent in the pressroom atmosphere. 
Figure 3 is a drawing of a type of 
seasoning machine which is capable 
of adding the desired moisture. 
Such a machine was used in condi- 
tioning the stock for Lots 31, 41, and 
51. Through its use it is possible to 
introduce the amount of required 
moisture rapidly, making season- 
time short. Measured amounts may 
be added for very exact control. 

Earlier in this article mention was 
made of the fact that when paper is 
brought up to a certain relative hu- 
midity the moisture content is lower 
than when it is brought down. By 
introducing measured amounts of 
moisture this trouble is eliminated. 
Otherwise, in order to be sure of the 
moisture content it is necessary to 
first carry it above the desired hu- 
midity and then condition it back 
to that point. 


moisture than cold air without be- 
coming saturated, hence air which 
is completely saturated (has a rela- 
tive humidity of 100 per cent) at 
68° F. is only a little more than half- 
way saturated at 88° (has a relative 
humidity of 55 per cent). In each 
case it contains exactly the same 
amount of moisture or water in the 
form of vapor. 

This, of course, is why the relative 
humidity becomes so low indoors 
during the winter. There may be a 
cold drizzling rain falling outside 
indicating that the outside air is 
practically saturated, but when that 
saturated air is warmed to room 
temperature the relative humidity 
becomes very low even though the 
amount of moisture in the air in 
both instances may be exactly the 
same. Thus if a room which had a 
relative humidity of 45 per cent at 
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78° cools down over the week-end 
to 58° the relative humidity of this 
room will climb to 90 per cent. Like- 
wise, if this same room is warmed 
to 86° the relative humidity will 
drop to 34 per cent, providing no 
moisture is added. Also if the rela- 
tive humidity of a room is 45 per 
cent at 68° a room with the same 
relative humidity at 86° will contain 
practically twice as much moisture. 

Paper does not follow the relative 
humidity curve. In other words, the 
paper that has been seasoned to be 
in condition with a room which is 
68° and has a relative humidity of 
45 per cent will not have the same 
moisture content as paper which 
has been conditioned to 86° and 45 
per cent, and it is moisture content 
which determines the dimensions 
and dimensional stability of paper. 
Neither will the paper which is con- 
ditioned at the higher temperature 
contain twice as much moisture as 
the one conditioned at the lower 
temperature. There is evidence that 
where temperatures are above 80° 
there is a relation between the ab- 
solute humidity (moisture content 
of the air) and the moisture con- 
tent of the paper rather than be- 
tween the relative humidity. Until 
such a time as this relationship can 
be more fully understood, relative 
humidity, without mentioning at 
what temperature, is meaningless 
when referring to paper. Air con- 
ditioning must control both tem- 
perature and relative humidity, and 
any specifications regarding paper 
must include both measurements. 
Stock should not be run cold or hot, 
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OFFSET QUESTION AND 
ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Send in your queries on any phase of lithography 
for answer in this department by Charles F. King 
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TEXTS ON LITHOGRAPHY 

In your November “Offset Questions 
and Answers Department” you refer to 
textbooks on offset printing that are 
published by the Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation. Please send me the ad- 
dress of the LTF so I can find out what 
books are available and how I can get 
them. As a former letterpress printer 
and now a student in advertising, I 
have a keen desire to learn all I can 
about offset printing. 

The Foundation has printed lists 
available of all the material which 
it publishes. This consists of a se- 
ries of textbooks on the various 
processes which every tradesman 
should know, shop manuals or short 
sketchy summaries of these proc- 
esses, research bulletins, and tech- 
nical bulletins. It is unlikely that 
you would want any of the manuals 
or bulletins and not all of the text- 
books would be of interest to you. I 
would advise your sending for the 
list. Select one or two of the texts 
which appear to interest you. If you 
have no knowledge at all about 
lithography, these books will not be 
much help since they do presume 
that the reader will have the mate- 
rials and equipment available to 


USE OF GLYCERIN 

I make offset plates, mostly surface 
(albumin coating). A large percentage 
of our Multigraph plates are made for 
firms who have Multilith presses 10 by 
14 inches. A great number of these 
presses are operated by men who have 
not the qualifications expected of a 
journeyman operating a large litho- 
graphic press. Consequently mistakes 
are often made, such as running with 
too much ink and too little water, re- 
sulting in catch-up or scum, or allowing 
the plate to dry on the press without 
gum. Therefore a fool-proof plate is 
called for. 

There is a certain method employed 
by some platemakers whereby the fin- 
ished plate is sponged with a chemical 
substance containing, I think, glycerin. 
The effect is to keep the non-printing 
areas out of contact with the ink rollers. 
Is this true, and can you give me any 
information regarding this? 

To the best of my knowledge there 
is no published information regard- 
ing the composition of the materials 
to be used on these presses. One of 
these solutions (an etch) contains 
a small amount of glycerin, but the 
purpose is not as you suggest. 

The use of glycerin in lithography 
is not new. Formulas for etches and 
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Figure 3. Machine for conditioning offset papers with moistening device in position. Note proper position of baffles and vents 














but stored in the pressroom for time 
long enough to permit it to reach 
room temperature. 

(The greater part of the informa- 
tion used in the foregoing discussion 
was taken from the several Foun- 
dation and Bureau of Standards 
bulletins and all illustrations are 
taken from these publications.) 


follow the steps described in per- 
forming each operation. The books 
were primarily designed for use in 
trade schools as well as for “in- 
plant” training. 

The address is: Educational De- 
partment, Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, 131 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


fountain water mixtures in which 
the use of glycerin has been sug- 
gested have appeared in print time 
and again, but they have never been 
very popular. Since it is a very hy- 
groscopic material and takes up the 
moisture from the air easily it is 
used in many products to keep them 
moist. The tobacco industry has 
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used large quantities of it to keep its 
products fresh and moist. Hence the 
conclusion that it should be an ideal 
substance to keep a lithographic 
plate from drying. If glycerin had 
been used in the solutions applied to 
the Multilith plates which were 
spoiled, the likelihood of their roll- 
ing up solid or scumming should 
have been greatly lessened. 

Every so often someone rediscov- 
ers this property of glycerin and is 
sure that he has found the answer 
to all the problems in lithography, 
but sooner or later trouble appears 
which is ascribed to it and its use is 
abandoned. 


ADDING WORK TO PLATES 

Enclosed are two samples of the work 
produced in the duplicating department 
at the General Motors Institute. The 
pictures were run from metal Multilith 
plates. The captions and identifications 
were run as a separate printing from 
paper Multilith plates. 

When the metal plates were made 
originally, the captions and identifica- 
tions were not put on with the picture. 
Now the duplicating department asks 
me, as the printer on the staff, how 
they can add the identifications and 
captions to the metal Multilith plates 
they already have. I have been telling 
people for so many years that it can’t 
be done that I am getting suspicious. 
Maybe some smart young person has 
developed a way of doing it. 

Do you know of any such method of 
adding work to a Multilith plate that is 
already made or can you direct me to 
such information? We are going to try 
some things ourselves but we would like 
to know what has been tried. 


There are at least two methods by 
which you can add work to these 
plates after they have been made. If 
you wish the job to appear uniform 
and have hand-lettering such as 
appears on the rest of the drawings, 
or if you wish to set type for the 
forms you could add what is com- 
monly known as an albumin “set- 
in” to the plate. This method has 
been used both on the office ma- 
chine duplicators and on the large 
presses used for commercial work. 

First a line negative must be made 
which contains all the work which 
is to be inserted. The negative is 
then stripped up so that this work 
is properly positioned and keyed to 
the work on the plate. Only the 
work which is to be added should 
appear on the flat, and goldenrod 
or other such paper should be used 
for mounting the negatives. 

If the plate has been washed out, 
it should again be inked up. This 
may be done by applying developing 
ink and developing the plate in the 
usual manner, or it may be rolled up 
by hand or on the press. The plate 
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is thoroughly washed with water to 
remove any excess gum, and then 
dried rapidly. French chalk or talc 
is dusted over the entire plate. This 
deposits a material which may be 
wet with water on top of the greasy 
ink in the image areas, and makes 
it possible to coat the whole plate 
uniformly with the regular light- 
sensitive surface coating. If talc or 
some similar material is not used 
the ink will repel the coating and 
the process will not work well. 

The plate is coated in the usual 
manner and is then exposed in the 
vacuum frame in contact with the 


f 13a Lucy 
Answers to the following list of questions 
have appeared in the pages of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER and other sources of in- 
formation to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 


these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 80? 


1. Unscramble the associations with the 
type styles of the individuals listed 
below: 


“Venetian” .44<.<s John Baskerville 
SMMIOGGIIN”. 5 .6:<-55.:0i008 Nicholas Jenson 
“Oldstyle” .... Giambattista Bodoni 
“Transitional” ...... William Caslon 


2. One of the following is an automat- 
cally-fed platen press. Which one of 
these four presses is it? 

a. Miehle Vertical 
b. Kelly No. 1 
c. Kluge 
d. Miller Simplex 
3. The very first movable type was made 


of 
c. China 


a. Wood 
b. Metal d. Copper 


4. Colored ink pigments are derived 
from sources embracing the 
a. Animal c. Mineral 
b. Vegetable 

5. One of the first folding machines was 
used by the Philadelphia Times in 


what year? 
a. 1856 c. 1902 
b. 1876 d. 1910 


6. Hairline rules within a type form re- 
quire less pressure to print best by 
letterpress—how much less pressure 
in thousandths of an inch? 

7. Match correctly the scrambled dates 
connected with the origins of these 


processes: 
MRM VAINO: 5 ois :ss canines wa once a eee 1870 
DP ETBPRS) fossa Seisi tac exw 1796 
Ci AMURORTBORY oococccdcnvveseee 1879 
AOU DIE 6 i605 .0-4i5 sewn swear 1450 


8. What is the thickness of the light- 
hardened albumin film on an offset 
plate? 

a. 0.000035 to 0.000062-inch 
b. 0.00035 to 0.00062 -inch 


c. 0.0035 to 0.0062 -inch 
d. 0.035 to 0.062 -inch 
ES aT 


negative which contains the work to 
be added. If proper care is taken in 
lining up the negative with the work 
on the plate, set-ins may be added 
right up to the edge of the old work. 
Following exposure, the plate is de- 
veloped just as though it were a 
brand new plate. After it has been 
desensitized and gummed, it should 
be washed out completely. This is 
exceptionally important as the old 
ink with the talc over it must be en- 
tirely removed if these portions of 
the plate are to be ink-receptive. 

Making set-ins by this method is 
an every-day practice in many com- 
mercial shops, and although I have 
never tried to make one on a Multi- 
lith plate I am told that it is being 
done regularly. 

The other method to which I re- 
ferred permits the addition of type- 
written work to the plate directly. 
Actually this is an adaption of the 
old hand-transfer method of mak- 
ing additions to plates, and varies 
only in the means of transferring 
the image. 

The plate is thoroughly washed 
with water to remove as much of the 
gum as is possible. If the material 
to be added is to occupy large areas 
of the plate, a counter-etch may be 
applied over-all. If there is only a 
line or two of work to be added, the 
counter-etch may be applied locally 
to the plate with a brush. In this 
case the gum need not be removed 
from the entire plate but only from 
that particular area which is to be 
counter-etched. 

As in the case of the albumin set- 
in the plate should be inked up well 
before the gum is removed. This will 
insure adequate protection for the 
image areas while the counter-etch 
is reacting with the metal. A weak 
solution of nitric acid (about 1 or 2 
per cent) or ferric chloride (about 2 
to 3 per cent) worked over the plate 
with a soft brush or cotton should 
re-sensetize the plate. After com- 
pletely removing the counter-etch 
with water and drying the plate, it 
may be placed in the typewriter and 
whatever text matter is to be added 
may be typed directly on this plate 
in the same manner as it was typed 
on the paper Multilith plate, using 
the special ribbon which has been 
designed for the purpose. 

Etching with a good strong solu- 
tion is necessary in order to again 
make the non-work areas receptive 
to water. Also care must be taken 
not to smudge or smear these areas 
with any greasy materials while the 
plate is in a sensitive condition. 

Adding work to any offset litho- 
graphic plate is very tricky but it 
is possible to do it. 
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DECEMBER 1947 VOL. 57-NO.5 


“On his way’—From the cover of its bulletin Louis Flader bids farewell to the 
American Photo-Engravers Association after serving it as commissioner for 
thirty-five years. An outstanding and widely respected figure in the photo- 
engraving field for many years, he retired from his post on December 31 
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Robert Donovan designed and painted this beautiful cover for the Christmas issue of El’chem, house magazine of the Electro- 
chemicals Department, Niagara Falls, of E. |. duPont de Nemours & Company, through whose courtesy i¢ is reproduced here 








Santa Claus Doesn’t Mean | 
Christmas in Latin America! | 


@ NorTH AMERICAN manufacturers 
have long been aware of the tre- 
mendous possibilities in cultivation 
of the Latin American market. 
However, many an advertising cam- 
paign ... prepared in the United 
States without a thorough knowl- 
edge of how our Latin American 
neighbors live and think .. . has 
failed to succeed. 


Develop Unusual Idea 


With such a situation existing, 
the John Maher Printing Company, 
of Chicago, developed the idea of 
an organization (within their exist- 
ing business) possessing the special 
knowledge and ability necessary to 
conceive, produce, and distribute 
printed advertising which would ef- 
fectively reach the Latin American 
market. Today this unusual busi- 
ness represents a sizable part of 
this firm’s operations. The service 
is complete, including counseling, 
translating, typesetting, proofread- 
ing, printing, and distribution. 

Counsel is given to prospective 
advertisers by men from the Latin 
American countries who are famil- 
iar with the language, culture, tem- 
perament, traditions, prejudices, 


CATALOGS 


anoapsioes 


preparing effective 
printed matter 


for Latin America 


The Latin American’s language, 
culture, temperament, tradi- 
tions, prejudices, and social 
customs differ from those of 
his North American neighbor. 
Out of these differences, an 
enterprising Chicago Printer has 
built an appreciable volume of 
business preparing effective 
printed matter for Latin America 


and customs of their homelands. 
These counselors know, for exam- 
ple, that the Latin American is even 
more concerned with saving energy 
than time or money. That he takes 
very seriously some things which 
we may toss off as inconsequential. 
That some North American tradi- 
tions, such as Santa Claus, mean 
nothing to Latin Americans. 
Research, conducted by experts 
with first-hand knowledge of Latin 


Cover and typical page from colorful 28-page booklet describing Maher’s unusual service set up to 
assist North American advertisers in the preparation of effective printed matter for Latin America 


American markets, revealed such 
facts as that: Long letters will pull 
more orders and inquiries than the 
short letters. When a letter proves 
exceptionally effective, a repeat 
mailing will often bring better re- 
turns than could be obtained with 
an entirely new letter. Trick mail- 
ings should be avoided; standard 
mailings are best. And, printed ad- 
vertising should be extremely com- 
plete and lucid. 


Good Translation Vital 


Translation is a vitally important 
phase of the Maher service. In 
translating Spanish (the principal 
tongue of our southern neighbors) 
it is probably more important than 
in translating any other language 
to be careful of pitfalls. Many ordi- 
nary Spanish words have local con- 
notations of a slangy or derogatory 
nature in certain applications; some 
have double meanings; others are 
colloquialisms. It is imperative that 
the translator be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the language in order to 
avoid insult or offense. The trans- 
lation of technical advertising copy 
further demands familiarity with 
the exact scientific and technical 
terminology, including the correct 
nomenclature of new articles not 
found in Spanish dictionaries. 


Staff Knows Spanish 


Typesetting is done by operators 
who are acquainted with the Span- 
ish language. 

Proofreading likewise is handled 
by men who read for meaning as 
well as for typographical accuracy. 

Mailing and shipping is under the 
supervision of those who have an 
intimate knowledge of Latin Amer- 
ican customs, rules, and regulations 
pertaining to printed matter. 

So the Maher company has put 
everything the prospective. Latin 
American advertiser needs “in one 
package.” And it has proved to be 
quite a business. 
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BY 
Forrest Rundell 








@ WHat does a purchasing agent 
mean when he greets you on your 
first call by telling you what low 
prices he gets on his printing? Who 
is he trying to fool? 

Maybe he is trying to fool you. 
Maybe he is being perfectly honest 
with you and with himself. Maybe 
he is only kidding himself. Anyway, 
here are some of the possibilities: 

First, it is a purchasing agent’s 
job to buy the best printing and the 
best service he can get for his em- 
ployer’s money. There is no getting 
away from that. The salesman who 
does not understand this obligation 
and shape his sales campaign ac- 
cordingly is in for trouble. But the 
experienced buyer knows that the 
lowest price does not of itself guar- 
antee the most for the money. He 
is aware of the fact that a capable 
salesman knows this as well as he 
does. And he realizes that one of the 
simplest ways of smoking out the 
salesman’s knowledge of his product 
and of the market is to start a dis- 
cussion on price. For him it is a 
quick way to find out what the 
salesman has on the ball. 


“The Price is too High” 


A second reason for his boasting 
lies in a well known weakness of 
salesmen. Buyers have found that 
the quickest and the least painful 
method of getting rid of a salesman 
is to tell him that his price is too 
high. 

The writer remembers an incident 
of his paper-selling days which il- 
lustrates this situation. The firm for 
which he was working made a suc- 
cessful bid for the cover paper for 
a large mail order catalog. After the 
contract was signed the salesman 
and the buyer enjoyed lunch to- 
gether. Over the cigars the discus- 
sion became confidential and the 
remark was made that some sixteen 
salesmen had competed for the con- 
tract. “Most of them were wasting 
their time,” said the buyer, “be- 
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cause only three of the papers in- 
terested us; your cover stock and 
two text papers, one of which we 
eventually bought. The others of- 
fered standard papers at various 
prices. All cost less than those we 
bought but none would have done 
the job we wanted. The interesting 
thing was that we simply told each 
salesman his price was too high and 
he went away without argument.” 

Verily there is never a price low 
enough to make the sale of an un- 
wanted product. 

Third: The buyer may really be 
up against one of those situations 
where buying is really done entirely 
on price. The person who has the 
responsibility for designing and fol- 
lowing up the production of the 
printing may have nothing to say 
as to who prints it. That job may be 
assigned to some young man in the 
purchasing office who sorts out the 
bids, picks the lowest, and writes the 
order. Quality or co-operation mean 
nothing to him. He may not even 
know good printing from bad. He is 
simply there to see that the low 
printer gets the job. 

In that situation the printing pro- 
duction man is doing you a favor by 
warning you that price is the only 
thing that matters. Under their cur- 
rent set-up, therefore, if you have 
something better to sell it will be 
worth your while to go elsewhere. 


Putting on the Pressure 


Fourth: Buyers sometimes go on 
fishing expeditions. Salesmen have 
been known to lower prices under 
pressure and some buyers feel there 
is no harm in trying a “war of 
nerves.” This recalls another inci- 
dent. The writer was trying to sell 
a group of printing brokers who 
talked in large numbers. They were 
working on a proposition involving 
a couple of carloads of paper and 
were pursuing a low price like a 
pack of hungry wolves. An official 
of our company decided to smoke 
them out and to that end invited 
them to a luncheon. The discussion 
went on for some time, then the 
Official casually mentioned a price. 
The brokers agreed that it was a 
good price but said they had one a 
quarter of a cent lower. 

The conversation shifted to other 
matters and after a while the of- 
ficial named another price, this time 
coming down to the low price the 
brokers said they had. Again the 
brokers agreed that it was a good 
price but said they had one a 
quarter of a cent lower. The official 
smiled to himself and let the con- 
versation drift into generalities. Just 
as the party was breaking up the 








official dropped his price another 
quarter of a cent. And for the third 
time the brokers agreed that it was 
a good price but that they had one 
a quarter of a cent lower. 

The official paid for the lunch 
in peace of mind. Any crew that 
couldn’t remember a quotation half- 
way through a meal wasn’t worth 
bothering with. P.S. The brokers 
didn’t get their order. 

Fifth: It sometimes happens that 
a buyer does wrangle an exception- 
ally low price out of a printer. If 
the buyer is in a big city he may 
have found some little printer in a 
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® Recognizing that wartime order- 
taking is out and that salesmanship 
must again be developed, some 1,200 
salesmen and sales managers from mer- 
cantile, jobbing, and manufacturing 
concerns recently convened in Los An- 
geles for a panel discussion of selling 
problems. 


eT 
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® On that occasion Harry G. Moock, 
vice-president of the Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, gave the following droll de- 
scription of the ideal salesman: 


® “He has the curiosity of a cat, the 
tenacity of a bulldog, the friendship 
of a little child, the diplomacy of a 
wayward husband, the patience of a 
self-sacrificing wife, the enthusiasm of 
a Sinatra fan, the assurance of a Har- 
vard man, the good humor of a come- 
dian, the simplicity of a jackass, and 
the tireless energy of a bill collector.” 


ee ae 


®@ Notwithstanding Moock’s amusing 
approach, his description of the 1948 
model salesman is a penetrating one 
which sales managers and employers 
generally might well memorize. In in- 
terviewing applicants for selling posi- 
tions, employers might, with profit, 
check off on their fingers the ten quali- 
fications which Moock has enumerated. 
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small town who welcomes a steady 
flow of business at a low mark-up. 
Such a printer, already operating at 
costs well below those of big city 
shops, may have cut his price to a 
point at which it is impossible for 
the big city printer to compete. 


Specialize to Cut Costs 


Moreover, a few shrewd printers 
are learning the value of specializa- 
tion in cutting costs. Such printers, 
operating in the lower wage cost 
regions, can come into the big mar- 
kets and run the printers there 
-dizzy in the matter of prices. One 
modern plant, south of the Mason- 
Dixon line, specializes in insurance 
printing. This plant came into the 
New York market with prices so low 
that buyers regarded them with un- 
disguised alarm. The advertising 
manager who told the writer about 
this company said that the work 
they did for him was entirely satis- 
factory. “But,” he added, “some of 
the other buyers they approached 
were afraid to give them work be- 
cause their prices seemed too low to 
cover the cost of a good delivery. 

Don’t decide at once that the 
buyer is not showing the proper 
regard for the truth when he tells 
you about the low price he has 
secured on some quantity produc- 
tion job. Investigate first. He may 
be paying as little as he says. 

Sixth: The buyer may be perfectly 
honest with you in saying that he 
gets low prices. He may be taking 
the lowest bids under the impres- 
sion that by so doing he is getting 
the most for his money. In thinking 
this, however, he is as likely to be 
wrong as to be right. He may or may 
not be getting printing that passes 
the test of “fitness for its purpose.” 
It is almost certain that he is not 
getting all the service he needs, un- 
less he has an understanding of 
printing production far beyond that 
of the average buyer. 

What to do? 

One thing in particular must be 
remembered when we consider the 
purchasing agent’s stock defense: 
“Your price is too high.” Price 
troubles have a way of disappearing 
as we make a better and better im- 
pression on the buyer. Take our first 
buyer, for example; he is really giv- 
ing the salesman a chance to show 
that he knows what it is all about. 
If the salesman passes this test he 
is well on the road to a better ac- 
quaintance with the buyer. And if 
the salesman really knows his stuff 
and can keep his prices in line for 
the grade of printing the buyer 
needs, he has a good chance of 
breaking into the account. 


Or take the second type, the one 
who uses the “price too high” dodge 
to scare off new salesmen. He is not 
impossible, he’s just a tough nut 
to crack. One of our good friends 
among the printing salesmen has 
an interesting angle on the way to 
handle him. Our friend calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the man who 
buys on price buys himself a head- 
ache. Neither the salesman who cuts 
his price nor his shop has time to 
attend to all the details that go into 
making a satisfactory delivery. If 
the customer wants the job to look 
well he will be obliged to lay it out 
himself, check the proofs carefully, 
pray that the pressman will not miss 
the color match too far, follow up 
the various stages of the job, and 
generally act more or less as the 
shop production man on the job. It 
will be a continuous headache. 

On the other hand, remarks our 
friend, if the customer pays enough 
to hire a good printer, he can save 
his aspirin. Once the details of the 
job are agreed upon he can practi- 
cally forget it. It will be well done 
and will be delivered on time. And 
our friend says he can usually con- 
vince his prospects that the freedom 
from worry is worth the extra cost. 


Where User is Buyer 


The writer has just gone through 
a situation demonstrating this. He 
got a job on which another printer 
had bid lower, the understanding 
being that he would contribute ex- 
tra supervision of the artwork and 
plates. This work proved to be no 
inconsiderable item. Much of the 
artwork and several photographs 
had to be remade. 

The work was going along steadily, 
though a little slowly, when the pro- 
duction man suddenly announced 
that he was going on a vacation: 
Would the writer please take over 
his work on the job for the ten days 
he would be away? This meant 
handling all contacts with the ac- 
count executive as well as with the 
artists, engravers, and so on. It took 
considerable extra work but the cus- 
tomer was paying for a good job 
with a minimum of trouble so he 
got his service. Just another advan- 
tage. of buying on quality rather 
than on minimum price. 

The third case, where the buying 
is being done by someone who has 
no responsibility for anything but 
the price, is pretty nearly hopeless. 
However, keep in touch with the 
man who plans the printing. Some 
day a job will come through so badly 
printed that its users will rebel. If 
they like you that may be your op- 
portunity to break in. 
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As for the fourth type of buyer, 
the one who goes fishing for low 
prices, don’t let him fool you. Do a 
good selling job on him and you will 
find that he will be receptive when 
your proposition is good. 

In the fifth case, the buyer who 
has been shrewd enough to get a 
combination of a low price and ac- 
ceptable work is a toughie. Keep in 
touch but don’t waste too much 
time on him. 

The sixth case, the fellow who 
thinks. he is serving his own in- 
terests by getting the lowest price 
possible, offers the best chance for 
quality selling. Remember, there is 
one grade of work which will serve 
his purpose best. Sell him that 
grade at the right price. 

One other suggestion: In general 
the farther the man who buys the 
printing is from the man who uses 
it, the more trouble you will have 
with the price situation. But if the 
man who buys the printing is the 
one who has to get results with it, 
you can usually come to terms with 
him on price. 


ERRORLESS TYPEWRITER 

An electric typewriter, now pat- 
ented, forms an entire line at once 
before printing, thus allowing cor- 
rection of errors, centering, and 
justification. A special device warns 
of the space remaining at the bot- 
tom of the page, assuring even 
bottom margins. 
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Difference Between Success and Failure 






Depends on Accurate Knowledge of Costs 


@ WHEN THE management commit- 
tee particularly requested me to 
give a talk on the subject of cost 
control and cost finding systems, 
I asked them why they had pinned 
this particular job on me. I gath- 
ered that it must have been because 
I had so little knowledge of the sub- 
ject—or that I would tell the story 
so simply that it would be bound 
to be understood! I figured that if 
our accountant or our auditor did 
the job it would include details 
which would be over the heads of 
all of us—including myself! 

Look at it this way: We buy hours 
at wholesale, just as a grocer buys 
canned goods, vegetables, and fruits 
at wholesale. We sell them at retail 
—just as the grocer, hardware, or 
drug merchant does. Unfortunately, 
we cannot sell all the hours we buy. 
Why? Just because of the peculiar 
nature of this business not all of 
our hours are saleable. And the 
total of these hours is staggering. 

Let us say, for instance, that we 
buy 820,000 hours a year “whole- 
sale’”—just to use some sort of fig- 
ure. Let us say that between 35 
per cent and 40 per cent of these 
hours are spoiled for reasons which 
I will not dwell upon now. Inci- 
dentally, I have used a word which 
our accountant friends do not like 
—the word “spoil”—because with 
their figures they do not see why we 
were unable to sell these hours. 

However, our unit of sale is, as I 
see it, the chargeable hour—the 
hour which we can sell. Actually, 
we do not sell by the yard, by the 
ton, or by the piece, as merchants 
do—we sell only the chargeable 
hours. Along with this we have to 
Sell paper, ink, and other supplies 
but labor is our main commodity. 


Making Up Spoiled Hours 


Here’s a case that always occurs 
to me when I think of our situa- 
tion: the man who buys apples by 
the bushel. Let’s say there are 100 
apples to a bushel and that he pays 
2 cents apiece for the apples. If he 
sells them at 3 cents apiece, he 
would have a fair profit. But, after 
he buys this bushel, he may find 
that some of the apples are spoiled. 
If he sells them from a cart on the 
street, he may have a policeman 
take a few once in a while—just to 
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C. C. Ronalds, president of the 


normal limits, or get two 
men to do the work now 
done by three—and fire the 


Ronalds Company, Montreal, ex- er ee ce ae 


plains the cost system of his firm 
before a gathering of employes 





show his authority. By this time let 
us say that he has only 65 apples 
that can really be sold. Hence he 
must raise his price per apple to 
cover those which have spoiled, in 
order to make a reasonable profit. 
We are in the same boat—we have 
to make up those “spoiled” hours. 
Now, just at this point, let me 
raise an issue that may already be 
in your minds. I should like to say, 
in all frankness, that you would be 
less than human if some of you at 
least hadn’t begun to wonder what 
kind of a “catch” there is in this. I 
want to assure you there is none. 
Perhaps in the back of your mind 
an idea is already lodged that we 
are out to discriminate against the 
workers who aren’t quite as quick as 
others, or to speed up jobs beyond 


would be licked long before 
we start! And deservedly 
so. High-pressure stuff like 
that may get temporary re- 
sults; in the long run—and 
often in the short run—it 
doesn’t pay. 

Very often I get the idea 
that some people feel that 
our cost system is some- 
thing which was worked up 
to make our employes work 
so fast and hard as to make 
their lives miserable or to 
injure their health. Noth- 
ing could be farther from 
the truth—and if it ever 
works that way, I would 
consider it a personal favor 
if any one of you would re- 
port this to me. 

No. This system has been 
devised for the good of all 
concerned—not only for the 
benefit of the manager, the 
estimator, the general su- 
perintendent, the produc- 
tion manager, the foreman, 
or any other individual but 
for all of the people in our 
shop. It is not intended to 
“catch” anyone—but only, 
and legitimately, to catch 
ourselves from giving our 
customers more than they 
are paying for, either in- 
tentionally or otherwise. 

A salesman brings us a job to fig- 
ure on. This happens every day, 
many times a day. The salesman 
says that the job will need this or 
that type of paper; there are so 
many pages of type matter; there 
will be this or that color breakup; 
and the job will require either close 
cut, square cut, or vignetted half- 
tones. That’s what he was told. We 
make our estimate on that basis, 
believing that our client’s advertis- 
ing manager knew what he wanted. 


Estimated and Actual Jobs 


Well, we get the job. When it 
gets to our composing room we find 
that there are many tabular pages 
—or that some other vital feature is 
different from what was submitted 
when the estimate was asked for. 
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Sometimes these differences are not 
caught until they get into the com- 
posing room—and then we find that 
a man is called upon to put in five 
hours on a page which we esti- 
mated to do in three hours, or use 
three hours to make up a page 
which we figured as only two hours. 
And, as you probably know better 
than I do, a silhouette or vignetted 
cut will take longer to make ready 
than a square cut halftone. 

Most unfortunately, it is usually 
not until the job gets on the press 
that all these deviations from the 
original estimated time will be no- 
ticed. If this matter is brought to 
the attention of the office, we can 
take the matter up with the cus- 
tomer and let him know that there 
will be an additional charge for the 
difference between that upon which 
we estimated and the actual job. 


Explanation of Estimate 


We do not hold our estimators 
up to be infallible; they can make 
a mistake in estimating, but not 
careless ones, of course. But, when- 
ever we have to estimate on a job 
of any size, we consult with the 
foreman of the composing room, 
the foreman of the pressroom, and 
the foreman of the bindery, asking 
each what their men and presses 
and folders can do in the way of 
production. 

The estimate is quite simple as 
regards matters of paper and ink. 
Those things are just a matter of 
arithmetic which any of you could 
master in 24 hours. But in such 
matters as composition—the time 
on the keyboard and in the casting 
—the element of judgment and ex- 
perience is highly important. 

At one time I was considered to 
be a pretty good estimator. Of 
course, I haven’t made an estimate 
in twenty-five years, and so I sup- 
pose I would be a poor estimator 
today; but I still find that when 
occasionally I am called upon to 
give an opinion on an estimate, I 
have a fair idea of what it is all 
about. This all dates back to the 
days when I was estimating. 

But, even so, an estimate is not 
really as complicated as it looks to 
some of you perhaps (or to me, now 
after so many years). It is really 
just the cost of materials plus so 
many hours multiplied by the cost 
per hour. The foreman has nothing 
to do with the cost per hour, or the 
selling price per hour. He merely 
has to do with the question of how 
many hours or how many ems per 
hour the monotype must set, or 
with the time it takes to make up 
three or four pages. The pressroom 


foreman has an estimate of similar 
nature. When a job is described to 
him, he will say something like 
this: “Well, it will take 10 hours of 
makeready, and I agree to your 
1,200 impressions per hour, with 
such-and-such paper and this-and- 
that kind of job. 

These men use their best judg- 
ment, on the basis of the facts 
furnished to them. 

There are times, of course, when 
we have to face underbidding by 
competition. Of course, in these 
days when we are in a Seller’s mar- 
ket, we do not have so much cut- 
throat trouble; but we must not 





Cover of the Ronalds Company’s unusually in- 
formative manual for employes. In it both the 
operation and the purpose of the cost system 
are explained for the benefit of new employes 


forget that we may have this in the 
future. However, let us suppose that 
we have a situation where the 
salesman comes back from the cus- 
tomer’s office and says that the 
price submitted by one of our com- 
petitors (only, of course, we do not 
recognize competition in our field) 
is lower than ours. There may be a 
very legitimate reason for the lower 
quotation; they might have idle 
machines or idle men and want to 
make up the difference. 


Working Basis for Next Job 


What do we do then? We call in 
our estimator, and we say some- 
thing like this: “Look, we’ve figured 
this job at 3,500 ems per hour; 
don’t you think we can make that 
4,000 ems?” Maybe we can. He talks 
it over with the boys and with the 
foreman, and usually we can get 
them to do better than they orig- 
inally estimated. The number of 


hours for makeready, or binding 
may be found less. Then we make 
up a reduced estimate, and our 
salesman may or may not get that 
particular order. 

I want you to understand this 
estimated time. All of the Calcula- 
graph cards which come down to 
the office day by day are entered 
on cost sheets and we have a col- 
umn which gives up the figures 
comparing the estimated time with 
the actual performance. Sometimes 
the actual time is more than was 
estimated and we lose money for 
that reason. 

It may seem that sometimes the 
management may be found at fault 
for being over-optimistic in think- 
ing we could get the job out in less 
time. Sometimes it is an error by 
the estimator, or the foreman, or 
someone else—there are many fac- 
tors which show up after a job is 
done. Every job teaches us some- 
thing. For example, the estimator 
may find that even though the 
foremen and workers are entirely 
cooperative, we simply haven’t been 
able to meet the time which was 
estimated. Such information gives 
us a working basis to estimate on 
the next job of that particular type 
which comes in. 


Knowing One’s Costs 

For instance, if our estimating 
department figures half an hour a 
page for makeup on a certain big 
job and the over-and-under sheets 
show that it is worth one hour a 
page, then we have a chance to cor- 
rect this error at once. Not only will 
we make a new contract for the 
particular job in question, but we 
will correct the estimate when fig- 
uring on similar work for other 
contracts. The same sort of thing 
can happen with the pressroom or 
bindery operations. 

It is hardly conceivable that 
the management can predetermine 
exactly how many hours will be re- 
quired to makeready every kind of 
form, black or color, and this goes 
for other operations, too. If we fig- 
ure too big a production per hour 
(for man or machine) we are going 
to be unfair to the operators, and if 
we don’t figure enough production 
per hour, eventually we are going 
to lose the customer. 

It may also be possible that our 
foremen or the operators were not 
aware of the most efficient method 
or shortcut of handling a particu- 
lar piece of work and it follows that 
both foremen and operators will 
benefit if the management is able 
to show them some better method 
of handling the piece of work in 
question. 
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This type of educational work will 
help the whole business. And that 
means, for everyone concerned, a 
continuance of employment. 

I would like to give you a little 
idea of how the printing business 
stands. Printers are not a wealthy 
lot—really. I recently looked at a 
Dun & Bradstreet rating of the one 
hundred leading industries, and the 
printing industry ranked about 
sixth in the number of people em- 
ployed and in the amount invested 
in the business. BUT—they were 
right down at the bottom of the list 
when it came to profits. Not many 
printers out of every hundred ever 
become really successful and it is 
my belief that this is because this is 
such a difficult business to know 
one’s costs. 


How Much Can One Keep? 

A printer is in business to make 
a profit. Suppose that he is doing 
some $100,000 worth of business. 
Let’s say his aim is to make 10 
per cent net profit on this business, 
although I don’t suppose that many 
printers make as high as 10 per 
cent. We have been in business over 
a quarter of a century, but I think 
this is the first year we will ma 
as much as 10 per cent—if we qo. 


speaking as a layman“as regards 
cost accountancy) it has always 
occurred to me that we have thou- 
sands and thousands of jobs per 
year that might average thirty 
minutes or an hour per operation 
and if any employe were checked 
up because he took thirty-three 
minutes to do a thirty-minute job 
or one hour and six minutes to do 
a job which he could have done in 
one hour, this to me, if I were an 
employe, would look like splitting 
hairs and that somebody was there 
with a heavy heel on the back of 
my neck. Yet I think there are 
many here who are better at figures 
than I, but if we took an hour and 
six minutes on every job which 
should be done in an hour, that six 
minutes is 10 per cent off, and we 
would not make a cent. If anyone 
has any idea of challenging this 
statement, this is one thing I do 
know and would be willing to argue 
about until the cows come home. 
(To be concluded in next issue) 
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MR. SMALL-CITY PRINTER: 


Sell This Tdea fora Printed Piece 
to Your Local Chamber of Commence... 


OR USE IT AS A PROMOTION PIECE OF YOUR OWN 


@ HERE Is a community-promotion 
folder idea picked up from a res- 
taurant counter in an enterprising 
small city in Indiana. It’s simple 
and wouldn’t win any prizes for lay- 
out and typography, but it is an 
effective advertising idea ... pre- 
senting ten good, sound reasons why 
almost anyone would find it satis- 





factory to work in, live in, or visit 
this particular locality. 

It’s an idea that you can sell to 
your local Chamber of Commerce 
(or similar civic-minded organiza- 
tion), Mr. Printer, or you can use it 
as an advertising piece for your own 
business. The cost of preparation 
can be extremely modest. Distribu- 
tion can be made through local 
restaurants, the hotels, filling sta- 
tions, tourist camps, et cetera, which 
places of business will be happy to 
distribute such pieces of advertising 
which are, of course, very definitely 
in their own interests. 

“Ten Reasons” is only a suggested 
title for the piece. Perhaps there are 
a dozen, or twenty or more logical 
reasons why individuals with cap- 
ital to invest, home-makers seeking 
a desirable place to live, dependable 


workers looking for a good place to 
work, or tourists in quest of places 
to visit, might be interested in your 
particular community. 

What those reasons are, of course, 
will depend on your city’s particular 
advantages. As a suggestion, here 
are a few of the “reasons why” ad- 
vanced by the Nappanee Associa- 
tion of Commerce: 

1. Big-town living with small- 
town expenses. A community geared 
for modern living for moderate 
people. 

2. Served by several principal 
transportation routes. On the Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroad. Located at 


Cover of four-page, 512- by 9-inch, black and 
red community promotion piece. Spread lists and 
amplifies reasons. Back page map shows town’s 
location in relation to the surrounding territory 


the junction of U. S. Highway 6 and 
State Highway 19. A C.A.A. airport 
is being developed. 

* 3. The tax rates are nominal in 
Nappanee. 

4. Nappanee has a modern public 
school system. 

5. Nappanee has a diversification 
of social and religious organizations. 

6. The corporate limits of the city 
include many fine residential and 
industrial sites. 

On the back of the four-page, 
514- by 9-inch, two-color folder ap- 
pears a map of the surrounding 
territory, showing transportation 
routes and the location of Nappanee 
in respect to major cities and other 
geographical points which are of 
particular interest. 

Nappanee’s selling efforts are com- 
mendable, but they are only basic. 
You and your Chamber of Com- 
merce can start with an idea such 
as this and develop it as far as in- 
genuity and funds will permit. 

If you sell the idea to a civic 
group, it means a nice order of 
printing for you as well as some ad- 
vertising for you as a local business 
man. If you use the idea yourself, 
it will make an effective advertising 
piece for your business sure to pay 
future dividends. Either way you 
win—why not get busy developing 
the idea, now? 
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INK DRYING BY ABSORPTION AND OXIDATION 


@ When speaking of drying by ab- 
sorption (penetration) and by oxi- 
dation, the term “drying” does not 
have its usual meaning; it has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the loss of 
water or moisture in the sense that 
a wet rag becomes dry on heating 
or exposure to strong currents of 
air. The drying of a wet object 
means the driving off of the water 
contained therein and of necessity 
results in a loss in weight. 

In reference to the class of inks 
under discussion, the term drying 
means that a liquid oil (say, linseed 
oil) absorbs oxygen gas from the air 
and gradually changes from the 
liquid to a solid state, this change 
being accompanied by a steady in- 
crease in weight until it will be 
found that when the change from 
the liquid to the solid form is fin- 
ished, the oil has increased some 16 
to 17 per cent in weight, due to the 
absorption of oxygen. The function 
of a “drying” oil like linseed when 
used as a vehicle for inks is to form 
a skin which will bind and consoli- 
date the pigment upon the surface 
to which it is applied. 

It is customary to say that the 
type of inks under discussion, used 
by the great majority of printers, 
“dry” in two ways: absorption by or 
penetration into the paper, and by 
oxidation. 


One- and Two-Sided Drying 


Since it is the action of oxygen 
that changes the vehicle to a solid, 
absorption or penetration is merely 
the means to an end. The true dis- 
tinction between absorption (pene- 
tration) and oxidation drying is 
that the former is oxidation beneath 
and the latter oxidation on the sur- 
face. Absorption drying of printing 
inks differs from absorption of writ- 
ing fluid by a blotter although both 
are examples of capillary action. 

Perhaps the distinction between 
absorption solidification of the ve- 


hicle and oxidation solidification of 
it is most clearly defined in the 
statement that the former is a two- 
and the latter a one-sided drying. 
In drying by oxidation the oxygen 
reaches the ink film on the surface 
of the paper from above, and from 
both above and beneath in absorp- 
tion drying. . 

Paper consists of minute cellulose 
fibers felted and bonded by a sizing 
to make a continuous contact of 
cellulose to cellulose throughout the 
sheet with minute spaces between 
the fibers. These spaces are termed 
openings, air chambers, channels, 
interstices, and capillaries. 


Structure of Cellulose Fibers 


These interfiber spaces are of ir- 
regular shape and size and ar- 
ranged without order. Printing is on 
a fabric largely composed of air 
when paper is the ground. It has 
been said that paper is half air, 
which is true of some but not all 
papers. It is true of book papers of 
high bulk and newsprint. Bond and 
book papers of medium bulk are 
about one-third air, and the same 
papers of low bulk contain one- 
fourth air. 

Under the laws of capillary flow, 
liquids and gases such as oxygen 
can pass through these interfiber 
spaces. Moisture (water vapor) is 
transmitted by the pores of the fi- 
bers since cellulose fibers are hygro- 
scopic and can actually remove 
moisture from the air. 

Besides they are oil-repellent and 
it is to minimize this quality as well 
as to bond the fibers that from one 
to two per cent of rosin size is added 
to the furnish in the beater. An en- 
gine-sized paper need not have less 
absorbency for printing ink than an 
unsized one. Under the miscroscope 
no difference between sized and un- 
sized fibers of the same paper can 
be seen. Sized paper is more porous 
to air than the unsized. 


Absorptiveness to ink is deter- 
mined more by the finish, the 
fibers, and loading of clay or chalk, 
the beating, and paper machine 
conditions than by rosin sizing. Ad- 
verse to absorptiveness is excessive 
calendering. 

The absorption solidification of 
inks depends principally on the pas- 
sage of vehicle from one capillary 
system, that of the pigment parti- 
cles of the ink, to another, that of 
the paper. The capillary attraction 
of the pigment particles for their 
vehicle should balance that of the 
paper for the vehicle. 

Absorption or penetration drying 
depends to a considerable extent on 
the interfiber spaces to hold the ink 
since the surface of cellulose fiber is 
repellent to the oil-varnish vehicle. 
In highly glazed surfaces the fibers 
are forced closer together on the 
surface and the interfiber space is 
reduced too much or does not exist 
at all, while in rough surfaces the 
air space between fibers is too great. 
The ideal surface for ink reception 
is a close, level one, presenting the 
correct amount of interfiber space 
distributed uniformly because of the 
fine structure of the individual fi- 
bers. Such a paper has long been 
typified by book papers of British 
manufacture from esparto grass 
fibers. 


Little Penetration of Surface 


By absorption, the film of ink on 
the surface of the sheet is extended 
and thinned, leaving less varnish on 
the surface to be dried from above 
while the drying proceeds beneath 
the surface. Absorption is a definite 
aid to prompt setting as well as 
prompt drying. 

On such papers as have been pro- 
tein-sized, the coating of gelatin is 
repellent to the ink vehicle of oil- 
varnish. Since there is very little 
penetration of the surface, the dry- 
ing is on the surface by oxidation 
from above almost entirely. The 
highest grades of bonds and ledgers 
belong to this class of papers. 
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Many other papers, while not tub- 
sized in gelatin like the foregoing, 
still have a coating of starch, glue, 
or casein mixed with clay or chalk, 
a coating which greatly diminishes 
absorptive quality. Enamel-coated 
book for use with high gloss inks 
greatly diminishes the penetration 
of the vehicle supplying the gloss. 


When to Use Strong Drier 


Various kinds of covers and bonds 
are so made and coated (but not 
with a protein size) as to diminish 
penetration considerably, but not all 
to the same extent as the protein- 
sized writings and enamel-coated 
for high gloss inks. 

On these papers that dry princi- 
pally but not entirely on the surface 
inks heavy in body work best since 
a soft ink unable to penetrate would 
spread and squash. 

Since drying is principally from 
above, a stronger drier should be 
employed. This does not necessarily 
mean more drier. The strength of 
the drier depends on its metal con- 
tent (cobalt, lead, manganese) and 
a powerful drier is known as a 
“heavy” drier. 

The part that the free access of 
oxygen to the ink plays in drying is 
illustrated when printing absolute 
solids on the face of the sheet, com- 
pletely sealing this surface. With 
proper care little trouble with dry- 
ing need be expected. If absolute 
solids must be printed on the re- 
verse side of this sealed sheet, dry- 
ing will be retarded because oxygen 
is barred from the interior of the 
sheet and drying can be only on the 
surface with a “heavy” drier. It is 
customary also to wind frequently 
and repile to aid the access of oxy- 
gen to the ink. 


xk k 


TISSUE DRESS PATTERNS 

Will you please tell us several manu- 
facturers of printing machines which 
make the types of machines used by 
makers of tissue patterns for women’s 
garments. 

Some of this work is produced via 
offset-lith and some of it by letter- 
press, all on rotary presses. 


STRIKE-INS ON OFFSET PRESS 

We are interested in learning whether 
any concern has ever developed a per- 
forator to be used on an offset press. 
We have heard of firms doing perforat- 
ing on their offset presses but we have 
never come across any press featuring 
this equipment. 

There are many strike-ins, includ- 
ing perforating, possible on offset 
presses. Consult the manufacturer 
of your presses. 

(Continued in third column next page) 
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K,. EPORTS from a representative 
group of the leading printers in im- 
portant printing areas of the United 
States (according to a survey just 
concluded by THE INLAND PRINTER) 
indicate that the nation’s printing 
business picture was very bright for 
the year just ended. 

With but a few exceptions, al- 
most all printers reported sizable 
gains in their dollar volume of busi- 
ness in 1947 as compared with that 
for 1946. In a few isolated instances, 
percentages of increase were fan- 


Nation Printing Susiness 


tastic (one firm reporting 86 per 
cent more business in 1947 than in 
the preceding year). On the whole 
figures were less sensational, how- 
ever, the average increase for the 
thirty-two states reporting being 
slightly over 17 per cent. 

Most firms were quick to point 
out that increases in dollar volume 
(on which basis the above map 
chart was prepared) were in part 
due to increased labor and material 
costs, and do not wholly represent 
an increase in printing volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for January, 1948 











Picture Was night tn 1947 
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Even so, most printers seemed well 
pleased with the way printing vol- 
ume held up in the face of rising 
printing costs. 

A few printers stated that their 
volume of printing and dollar sales 
volume could have been incre: 
even more if an ample supply of 
labor and paper had been avail- 
able. Others failed to attain antici- 
pated increases because soaring 
printing prices discouraged many 
customers’ who would otherwise 
have placed sizable orders. 


Most firms reporting were opti- 
mistic about 1948 printing business, 
but few felt that the percentage of 
increase in 1948 over 1947 figures 
would equal the gains made in 1947 
sales as compared with 1946. 

While the figures in the map 
chart are not indicative of the aver- 
age increases of all firms in the 
industry, they do represent the 
general trend. And as such they 
present an encouragingly — bright 
picture of the nation’s printing bus- 
iness for 1947. 


FLOCKING SUPPLIES 

We are interested in obtaining infor- 
mation regarding the application otf 
flocking material. Also, we are inter- 
ested in locating sources of supply for 
this material. 

Through the medium of a suitable 
adhesive, flock of cotton, rayon, or 
wool is applied to inexpensive base 
paper, cardboard, or fabric. Meth- 
ods of application at present in- 
clude spraying, agitating, sifting, 
masking, and screening. In addition 
to stock hues an extensive variety 
of colors to order may be obtained 
from suppliers. An infinite variety 
of effects may be secured. 


DOLLY TURNTABLES 

Can you give us the source of supply 
of a small plate or disc that is used to 
move rolls of newsprint paper? These 
plates are placed on the floor and have 
a hump in them so that a roll of news- 
print can be rolled upon one and then 
turned in the direction desired. 

These small special trucks are 
known as dolly turntables to dis- 
tinguish them from the ordinary 
dollies (small low trucks) on which 
rolls of various kinds of paper are 
handily conveyed to rotary presses; 
pushing on the roll drives the dolly 
forward on its wheels. 


REMARKABLE ADHESIVE 

We are trying to find a manufacturer 
who can furnish us with a glue that is 
used on shirt bands. We understand 
that this glue is plastic. It will not stick 
except when placed together and comes 
apart readily, similar to adhesive tape. 

This adhesive is in the synthetic 
resin-wax class. The opposite sides 
of a strip of paper (band) are tipped 
for about two inches from the ends 
with a coating of this adhesive and 
when the two coated tips are pressed 
together they adhere firmly with- 
out the use of either moisture or 
heat. This adhesive sticks to noth- 
ing but itself, not even the fingers 
of the user. It may be used more 
than once and may be peeled off 
in the same manner as the old ad- 
hesive plaster. 


INITIALS ON PLAYING CARDS 

We would like to have some informa- 
tion on the method used in printing 
initials on the backs of playing cards. 
What inks are used and what method 
is used for drying? 

In the case of a large order, the 
initials form could be multiplied 
and printed a number up before 
the large sheet is varnished and 
finally die-cut. Generally these im- 
printing jobs are run a card at a 
time on an open press which per- 
mits laying the cards out to dry 
dove-tailed or shingle-wise. As the 
imprinting is done on a varnished 
surface, a special ink which will 
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“take’’ on this surface is used. As 
the imprinting ink will be subjected 
to considerable friction, it must be 
of the non-scratch, non-rub kind. 
This sort of ink dries quickly and 
well but in imprinting very careful 
watch must be kept against any 
offset mark which would serve as a 
distinguishing mark. 


PREMAKEREADY IN PROCESS WORK 

We have been having quite a loss of 
time in makeready between colors in 
four-color process work. Can you sug- 
gest something which will obviate this? 
Can the separate forms be prepared 
and in shape to be put on the press as 
soon as the previous color form has 
been run, including the makeready and 
register? 

There is standard equipment for 
line-up and register of process 
plates in the composing room. The 
modern proof press will take a form 
around 24 by 24 inches. It may be 
made ready on the proof press and 
the same makeready again used on 
job cylinder presses. Premakeready 
for larger cylinder presses is also 
practiced to advantage by dividing 
the larger form into sections within 
the capacity of the proof press. The 
two foregoing steps take care of 
line-up and register and over-all 
makeready. For the selective over- 
laying necessary for the gradation 
in tone of the plates, mechanical 
cut overlays are time-saving and 
economical. If these are not at 
hand, folio or hand-cut ply over- 
lays may be made in advance. 


NUMBERING AND PERFORATING 

We are having a discussion in our 
plant relative to the merits of doing a 
certain job one way or the other. Our 
problem is this: Should numbered 
forms be perforated before or after 
printing? Our press equipment for this 
work consists of job cylinder and auto- 
matic platen presses. Our bindery 
equipment consists of a round-hole ro- 
tary perforator, a slot-hole rotary per- 
forator, and a straight-line round-hole 
perforator. When the stock is perfo- 
rated in the bindery first, there is a 
great deal of trouble with the perfo- 
rated sheets sticking together, thereby 
making it difficult for the feeding de- 
vices to take the sheets through the 
press. There is, of course, some diffi- 
culty with the perforations jumping 
around a little bit, which probably is 
impossible to avoid. When the sheets 
are printed before perforating, then the 
bindery claims that they have to per- 
forate each sheet separately in order to 
get the numbers back in order. No doubt 
you have some suggestions of value to 
us in handling this type of work. 

The three presses you name have 
face-up delivery (printed side up). 
On the hand-fed (open) platens, the 
operator turns the sheet over and 
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lays it face down on the delivery 
table to keep the numbers in order 
and on cylinder presses with fly de- 
livery the same end is obtained 
with face-down delivery. Since the 
presses with face-up delivery only 
are not equipped to turn the sheets 
over, the way around is to use num- 
bering machines that will number 
backward down to the initial num- 
ber. By this arrangement, the bind- 
ery is able to perforate a number 
of sheets at a time. 

However, the perforated sheets 
are automatically fed regularly in 
many pressrooms by rolling out the 
lifts both lengthwise and crosswise, 
winding thoroughly and jogging 
the sheets to the two guide edges 
before feeding. Static can make 
trouble in winter when picked up 
on the rotary perforators. Some 
spray the sheets first with water 
vapor from a spray gun (anti-off- 
set) so that the pressroom trouble 
of sheet separation will not be in- 
creased by static from perforating 
previously done. 


PERFUMED STATIONERY 

We are very anxious to know if you 
can help us. We have received orders 
for stationery for an organization of 
beauty parlors which wants its cards 
and stationery perfumed. The odor is 
quite outstanding. We would appreciate 
any help you can give us as to how to 
print this material. 

Printing proceeds as usual after 
certain favorable conditions have 
been met. Your inkmaker will give 
you all the details. A small per- 
centage of aromatic compound is 
added to an ink which does not dry 
hard on the surface of an absorbent 
paper. This combination permits 
carrying full color and prolonged 
retention of the odor. An outstand- 
ing combination is perfumed ink on 
newsprint which absorbs an ink 
that never dries, almost as freely 
as blotting paper absorbs writing 
fluid. Your paper dealer can give 
you names of stationery paper and 
cards that have been found most 
favorable for use in printing with a 
perfumed ink. 

In case your customer is not 
agreeable to the use of a soft stock 
with limited sizing it will not be 
possible to supply stationery that 
will retain the odor as long as ab- 
sorbent stock, in which case a way 
around is to print fewer copies and 
make more frequent runs, without 
matching the strong odor held by 
absorbent papers. This is a spe- 
cialty limited to certain inks and 
papers for best possible results. The 
printed sheets should not be stored 
in dry, hot spaces but rather where 
it is cool and damp. 


HERE ARE THE 


* Judges in THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
Typographic Clinic Contest, which 
closed December 1, have gone into a 
huddle with designs and accompany- 
ing criticisms submitted and come up 
with these prize winners: 


ee Wiley | 
SpringHeld, L | 


John F. Bethune 


Berkeley, Calif. 


John F. ielhtas’ 
\\ caneeah Calif. 


Runners-up in the contest were 
Jack L. Goldstein, of Philadelphia, 
and Louis W. Werner, of Brooklyn. 
Comments on the faulis of the origi- 
nal and merits of the reset designs 
were interesting and varied. 

To the prize winners, runners-up, 
and all who took part in the contest, 
THE INLAND PRINTER extends sincere 
thanks for their interest and for their 
numerous entries. 

On the facing page you may see 
the first-prize-winning entry, by 
Mr. Wiley. In later issues, look for 
Mr. Bethune’s award-winning de- 
signs and accompanying comments. 


~ & & &* & & * 
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Springfield, Ill, 
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The Don Carlos 
Opera Company in 


“RIGOLETTO” 
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ORIGINAL COVER 


style of letter is the reason for the 
lack of emphasis. In the redesigned cover the 


* Perhaps there was a time when the style 
of the original program cover would have been 





Here are 
Mr. Wiley’s 
Comments 


acceptable. Today, however, such creations 
are passé. Distribution of white space is none 
too good, and the ornamentation is quite 
foreign to the subject matter. A fault in the 
original cover we see many times today is ~ 
that of the name of the company overshadowing 
the title of the opera. The company name 

is smaller than the title “Rigoletto” but the 


style has been brought up to date. Two 

styles of type obtain contrast by letter shape 
rather than by boldness. The entire piece 
has been handled in lighter tone quality in 
keeping with the dignity of the opera. 

Much is added to the appearance of the reset 
design by nice letterspacing which, in 


modern language, “makes it sing.” 
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JACK L. GOLDSTEIN 
Philadelphia 








THE DON CARLOS 
OPERA COMPANY 
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HJALMAR ERICKSON 
Minneapolis 


At Selection 


lhe LestEntiies 
IN THE TYPOGRAPHIC 
CLINIC CONTEST 


With the exception of the three 
prize-winning designs (which will be 
used as actual Typographic Clinics) 
this is a showing of the leading de- 
signs received in the recent Typo- 
graphic Clinic contest sponsored by 
The Inland Printer. Some employ 
simple ornamentation; others make 
“tricky” use of decorative material. 
The Inland Printer thanks all con- 
testants for their interest and entries. 
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“Employe Handbook is Worth Every Cent 


We Spent,’ Enthusiastic Printer Reports 


@ PLaGuED by high employe turn- 
over during the war, and by a con- 
sequent difficulty in orienting the 
shop’s employes to its policies and 
the privileges, prerogatives, and re- 
sponsibilities of working for him, a 
printer in a medium-sized southern 
city tried a gimmick that is stand- 
ard practice with-some manufac- 
turers and stores—he prepared and 
distributed an employe handbook 
outlining general facts about print- 
ing and a number of particular 
facts about his plant. The handbook 
proved such a success that a few 
months ago it was revised to fit the 
postwar picture and reissued to the 
shop’s employes, old and new. 

This printer found that by mak- 
ing his booklet interesting, all the 
employes read it. That spared him 
repetitious indoctrination of a con- 
stantly turning over group of green 
hands and even cut down the high 
wartime turnover slightly, and thus 
helped in reducing the shop’s tre- 
mendous overhead. 


Train and Indoctrinate 


“The cost of putting out the em- 
ployes handbook wasn’t small,” he 
reports, “but every cent we spent 
was well spent because it made pos- 
sible a much greater saving in time, 
effort, and the expense of handling 
inexperienced floor men, pressmen, 
linotypers, and other employes. Our 
labor turnover was cut down some- 
what because the factor of wartime 
‘floaters’-—those who moved from 
job to job as the notion hit them— 
was reduced. Employes were made 
just a little prouder (if the word 
may be excused) to be working for 
us. And the expensive process of 
constantly teaching basic printing 
facts, as well as the policies of the 
shop, was made less expensive be- 
cause we were able to give indoctri- 
nation to each new worker in a 
package—the employe handbook.” 

What exactly, is an employe 


handbook, and how may the aver- 
age printer adapt it to his own 
company to get results something 
like those of the southern printer 
who cut down both operating cost 
and labor turnover? 


By David Markstein 


An employe manual is a training, 
indoctrination, and selling device. 
Its functions are to sell the employe 
on the desirability of working for 
the particular shop and on the 
shop’s employe benefits, if any; 
teach him a few facts and acquaint 





Cover of elaborate, attractive two- color (blue and 
black) 36-page, 5- by 7-inch page size employe 
handbook prepared by a Wisconsin paper mill 


him with the company’s policies; 
and act as a reference book where 
the answers to most daily problems 
that crop up regularly in printing 
may be found. 

The manual, or handbook as it is 
sometimes more accurately called, 
may be anything from a preten- 
tious printed job to an unassuming 
mimeographed sheet. 





ii a 
EDITOR'S NOTE: Not only is an 
employe handbook an ez- 
cellent idea for the printer’s 
own organization, but selling 
his customers and prospective 
customers on the merits of a 
booklet to meet their particu- 
lar needs means interesting 
as well as profitable business 
for the printer. 














Naturally, the more thorough the 
job and the better it is produced, 
the more it will accomplish. Where 
the mimeographed form might be 
looked at once, then crumpled and 
thrown away, a handsome brochure 
is likely to be kept and referred to 
as problems and questions crop up. 
The southern printer who reported 
such success with his wartime and 
postwar sales force handbooks put 
out a relatively expensive printed 
manual, but he found that it was 
worth every cent he spent on it. 


Optional Departments 

What should a manual for the 
printing shop force contain? 

Most printers and other business 
men who have issued the employe 
handbooks will agree that certain 
things are essential. These are: a 
friendly greeting and explanation 
of the book’s purpose; something 
about the company’s background 
and also about printing itself; the 
shop’s selling and employe policies; 
the benefits available to employes, 
if any (such as insurance, hospi- 
talization, income tax aid); wages 
and commissions; plant regula- 
tions; and avenues that are open 
for registering complaints. 

The more or less optional depart- 
ments include an employe health 
chapter; “good housekeeping” tips; 
minor employe policies about such 
matters as time off for afternoon 
and morning coffee. 

The standard practice among all 
those who have had successful ex- 
perience with employe handbooks 
is to open with a “greeting” signed 
by the shop’s owner or operating 
head. This greeting should explain 
the purpose of the book, and point 
out why it is to be kept and how it 
is to be used for future reference. 
The tone should be a friendly one 
and, wherever possible, the book’s 
use should be explained in terms of 
how the employe will benefit. 

The company’s history, its back- 
ground, and position in the commu- 
nity is important, since one of the 
purposes of an employe manual is 
to make the employe proud of the 
company for which he works. This 
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sort of pride cannot be generated, 
however, by mere boasting or even 
by pointing out actual facts in a 
boasting tone. The chapter, page, or 
paragraph on company background 
should merely present the favorable 
facts and leave the conclusions to 
be drawn from them to the em- 
ploye’s own intelligence. 

A clear presentation of the com- 
pany’s policies is important for two 
reasons. It tells the new worker— 
and even the older one—exactly 
where he stands in an over-all 
company pattern, and it does so in 
black and white. It will serve as a 
future reference text. 


The temptation to brag, or to de- 
viate just a little from the absolute 
truth of the wage set-up—espe- 
cially when it comes to a discussion 
of advancement opportunities—is 
great. It should be put aside. There 
are few fools working in printing 
shops today, and they are the only 
ones likely to be duped by state- 
ments on advancement opportuni- 
ties which conflict with the truth 
that they can see about them. 

The listing of do’s, don’ts, and 
the other company regulations is a 
ticklish matter. Not many young 
men cared for the discipline of the 
army and navy, or there would have 
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very important information to in- 
clude in the employe handbook. 

In preparing the actual working 
of the manual it is imperative that 
a dry, gobbledygook, legalistic style 
be avoided, and that the copy be 
made readable. Observe the spare- 
time reading habits of employes, 
the books, magazines, and news- 
papers they take with them to read 
on the way home. Without excep- 
tion, these are popular, best-seller 
publications written for wide ap- 
peal. In newspapers, the comic and 
sports pages are the most popular. 
So if the employe manual is to 
achieve a readership at least com- 
parable to that of the employes’ off- 
time reading, it must be written in 
a similar easy-to-see and enjoyable 
manner. 

The comic pages that have such 
avid readership offer a wonderful 
technique for the printer who has 
chosen to drive all his handbook’s 
pointers home with cartoon-style 








We expect to be notified promptly if an em- 
ployee is not coming to work. Notice should be 
given in advance when possible. 


Unauthorized persons are not allowed on com- 


g pany premises without permission. 








Syndicated employe handbook, prepared by MacAllister Publications, New York, employs humor to 
present “rules and regulations” story. Cartoon at right, from cover; typical pages, above and below 
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3 Neither alcohol nor drugs may be brought onto 4 
* company property, nor their use allowed to inter- 
fere with job performance. 


Clocking another employee's card, falsifying a 
* time record, or helping others to do so is strictly 
forbidden. 














Both shop policies and employ- 
ment policies should be presented. 
Under the employe relations policies 
should be listed all benefits made 
available by the company with the 
advantages to be had from these 
benefits, and a listing of how to 
take advantage of them. 

It’s no secret that printers work, 
not for love of the manager or of 
the business, but for money. So a 
frank presentation of the money 
question becomes an integral part 
of the employe manual. The base 
wages, premiums, and chances for 
monetary advancement come under 
this heading. 
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been no need of a draft. The thing 
they disliked—the tight discipline— 
they are not likely to be crazy about 
in a civilian job. Regulations are 
necessary and they often act for 
the good of the individual employe. 
So he should be told this. Every 
don’t should be accompanied by a 
“why” to counteract, as far as pos- 
sible, the natural reaction to being 
ordered about. 

Along with a list of the company 
regulations should be included the 
means by which an employe who 
has legitimate reason to be dissatis- 
fied with any part of his set-up may 
register his gripe. This is always 


Whatever became of 


SLOW 
JOE 
BLOW? 


line drawings. Life, Look, and all 
the other picture magazines suggest 
another effective style, the use of 
photographs. 

Should pictures be decided upon, 
it is wise to see that each has ac- 
tion. If a rule is to be illustrated, 
an employe might be shown doing 
it the right way. 

How should the handbook be dis- 
tributed? One way found effective 
by large printers is to present them 
personally at a special meeting of 
all hands, with an explanation of 
the purposes and uses of the book, 
delivered by an executive. 

The books can be mailed (at book 
rate) to the employes’ homes. Or 
they can be distributed with regular 
pay checks. However the distribu- 
tion is done, there should be some 
word of personal explanation in ad- 
vance from a department manager 
if not from the boss himself. 
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ACCURATE JOB OF COST ANALYSIS 
REQUIRES FOUR TYPES OF FIGURES 


@ THIS CHAOTIC period has ushered 
in new problems which will require 
a better job of cost analysis than 
the printer was wont to give this 
phase of management in the past 
and the procedure will differ from 
that which has gone before. 
Before the war, the printer who 
analyzed his costs used one group 
of figures as a yardstick, usually 
selecting all these figures from one 
source, such as experience figures 
for a prior period. These he usually 
called standard costs and compared 
them with current costs to get per- 
spective of operating efficiency. 
Today, the yardstick is built of 
a variety of figures, in other words, 
a synthetic unit of measurement. 
Cost analysis before the war was 
largely analytical, breaking down 
prior-period figures for comparison 
with current figures. Today, it is 
first a synthetic process, building up 
standard costs from various types 
of costs, a more complex procedure 
better suited to these very complex 
times, then using the result as a 
yardstick to gauge current results. 
Cost analysis is born of compari- 
son. Unless one has a yardstick with 
which to measure current opera- 
tions, he lacks perspective and un- 
less the yardstick is a good one, his 
judgment will be bad. What is the 
most dependable methed to be used 
when analyzing the results of cur- 
rent business operations? That is 
a question the printer must decide 
for himself to a large extent. He 
can acquire the ability and facility 
to construct a dependable yardstick 
and use it intelligently to measure 
current results only if he keeps his 
figures under his orbs all the time. 


Use Sound Judgment 


Cost analysis requires sound judg- 
ment, a characteristic that comes 
through experience and inherited 
mother wit. The purchase of jour- 
nals and ledgers, stock control cards 
and other recording devices will not 
be the Aladdin lamp to wise man- 
agement. The printer must burn the 
midnight oil over his operating fig- 
ures to manage wisely. Those who 
have done little in the field of cost 
analysis to date, and their number 
is legion, will find that it will 
take some time to acquire a sound 
perspective but the effort is worth- 


By A. C. Kiechlin 


while, and absolutely essential to- 
day, probably the most critical era 
in our business history. 

No business man can by-pass a 
deep study of his operating results 
from now on and earn maximum 
profit. Those who haven’t the flair 
for such work, or just can’t get the 
hang of it, may go along in the 
same old-fashioned way, but they 
will have a much harder time keep- 
ing out of a foxhole than their 
predecessors during the prewar 
years of normalcy. 

Business for a long time will be 
buffeted from without and from 
within by economic, governmental, 
and the international gremlins, by 
group action of one kind or another, 
which directly or indirectly will af- 
fect costs and profits. Trying to fol- 
low the old way of life in this new 


West . of 


Advertising Ideas 





Labeled by Henry Hoke, chairman of 
the research committee of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, as “the largest and 
most complete survey ever conducted in 
the Direct Mail,” the report of the survey 
entitled ‘How Direct Mail Is Planned,” 
appears in the October issue of The Reporter 
of Direct Mail Advertising and abstracted by 
Graphic Arts Summary. It consists of twenty- 
six questions and answers. Of special in- 
terest is Question Twenty-six: “Could you 
give us an opinion on the best sources of 
advertising ideas? How do you get them? 
How do you keep up to date?” Here are the 
leading twelve of the twenty-two classified 
answers: 


SOURCES VOTES 
Reading trade papers...............- 231 
Studying advertising of competitors. ..139 
By contacting customers............. 132 
By adit: 6alGanies . .2.< «<:0.000os.ccees 98 
By general reading.................- 59 
By watching trade trends............. 38 
By attending conventions and meetings 34 
From advertising agency............. 31 
Working in field or “on firing line”... 27 
By personal surveys..............2+: 26 
From our trade association..... wucees 24 
From our own organizations......... 25 





—Share Your Knowledge Review 


era, to prepare operating figures 
periodically just to see how much 
profit was made, without going be- 
hind the figures to find out why the 
profit was earned, and then plan- 
ning for business betterment, just 
won’t be cricket any longer. 

What yardsticks should a printer 
use today to analyze his current 
position? His new measuring device 
should. be constructed from four 
different types of figures: experi- 
ence, average, budgeted, and group 
costs, the latter provided by out- 
side agencies, trade associations, re- 
search organizations, and the like. 
The dependable yardstick takes all 
of these figures into consideration. 
The printer should have a compre- 
hensive idea of what the figures are 
in order to appraise them properly 
before setting up his standards for 
comparative analysis of current fig- 
ures. There is much misunderstand- 
ing about the use of these figures 
in business analysis so we offer this 
counsel to clear the mist. 

When using experience figures 
covering a prior period as checks 
against current figures, the printer 
must be sure that they cover a 
period when similar conditions ex- 
isted. In these hectic times it is 
hardly likely that a former period 
will provide comparative material 
of value, unless the three other type 
figures are taken into consideration, 
because conditions this year differ 
from what they were last year or 
during the war years. 


Check Seasonal Periods 


Seasonal variations enter the pic- 
ture, too. Many printers erroneously 
use prior-month or prior-quarter 
figures against which to check re- 
sults of a current month or quarter. 
This may be satisfactory in busi- 
nesses where there are no seasonal 
spurts and slumps. To compare 
slow-season figures with the busy- 
season figures is sure to show dis- 
crepancies. Overhead ratios are off 
in slack periods, although dollars- 
and-cents results may not vary 
greatly if the printer does a good 
job of cost control, because over- 
head is more or less fixed in and 
out of season. 

On the other hand, cost of sales 
will show variances, not so much 
in ratios as in dollars-and-cents 
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values, assuming that the printer 
does not cut prices to stimulate 
sales when his business is off the 
beam. The usual procedure is to 
check seasonal periods against the 
prior-period high and low spots. 
Where the business movement is 
about the same from month to 
month, figures for a prior month or 
quarter, called experience figures, 
may be used as guides on current 
operations, but few businesses are 
in this category. The prior-month 
or prior-quarter figures are useful, 
however, in compiling a yardstick, 
even where volume varies, because 
they are links in the chain that 
reveal the business trend, whether 
upward or downward, at an even 
pace or an erratic fluctuation, and 
they disclose changes in trends or 
changes in any item of cost. 


Be Sure of Figures 


What we are emphasizing in this 
article is the fallacy of depending 
upon only one set of comparative 
figures today. Business is in such 
a complex state that the printer 
must analyze current results from 
many angles, hence he must take 
into consideration various classifi- 
cations of figures over different 
periods before fixing standards. 

Average figures may cover any 
prior period, but the hazard in their 
use is that the period covered will 
not produce the same results as the 
period for which they will serve as 
yardsticks. Obviously, the ratios re- 
corded for a depression period will 
vary with the ratios shown for a 
prosperous period. Results won’t 
jibe because they cannot jibe. Pre- 
war figures are poor yardsticks to 
use today, figures covering opera- 
tions during the war are not likely 
to provide a dependable yardstick 
in this postwar period. 

This means that you must make 
certain when using average figures 
that the conditions covering both 
periods are similar. In stable times, 
the business man may use a yard- 
stick covering a longer period. Some 
printers, in stable prewar years, 
used average figures covering three 
to five years prior to gauge current 
operations. This is poor practice to- 
day. Instead, fix the month rather 
than the year as the unit of time, 
from three to twelve months prior, 
depending upon the degree of sta- 
bility and instability and your own 
position. 

Budgeted figures are constructed 
after a review of actual experience 
figures, average and group figures 
from outside sources, plus a fore- 
cast of the sales for a forthcoming 
period. If subsequent events indi- 
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cate that the budget needs to be 
changed to meet some conditions 
not foreseen when prepared, the 
changes are made. We never heard 
of a business man matching budg- 
etary figures with actual results, so 
the budget should be flexible. 

The printer must project himself 
into the near future and make some 
forecast of things to come, other- 
wise the standard costs he uses as 
measurements of current results 
will more than likely be fallacious 
because costs vary with sales vol- 
ume and other economic factors. 
Even if the printer cannot predict 
with precision, he will set up better 
standards if he turns his common 
sense to prophecy before compiling. 

The group figures are provided by 
outside sources, usually from men 
in the same field of endeavor, but 
to be of value at all, the analyst 
should make sure that the group 
figures he uses were compiled from 
the records of printers with similar 
volume, working under similar con- 
ditions, and in territories of similar 
population. Many printers err here, 
comparing their figures with those 
of other printers whose volume of 
sales may differ substantially, who 
haven’t the same operating prob- 
lems, and are in cities where the 
population is smaller or larger. Cost 
ratios differ with these important 
variations so the group figures may 
provide some misleading standards 
if used thoughtlessly. 


Much in business is an estimate. 
That’s why cost analysis is so im- 
portant. It minimizes the risk if 
the yardstick used is dependable. 
The use of standards synthetically 
constructed of other type costs for 
the purpose of comparative analysis 
is born largely of experience and a 
consistent study of operating re- 
sults. No two printers, because of 
their varying problems, will use the 
same standards to gauge current 
operations, although they should 
give consideration to the counsel 
given in this article on the prepara- 
tion and use of comparative figures 
when analyzing current results. 


Combination Measurement 


The big thing to remember is that 
cost analysis is not just a matter of 
comparing this month’s figures with 
last month’s or this year’s with last 
year’s because there are too many 
variants in the business process to- 
day. The yardstick against which 
current results should be analyzed 
is a combination measurement con- 
structed from various classifications 
of figures, a printer appraising them 
all before grading himself on cur- 
rent performance. 

Makecomparativestudiesmonthly 
and in time you will become quite 
proficient in devising measurements 
of operating efficiency and will be 
able to do a topflight job of cost 
analysis. You will be amply repaid 
for the work you put into it. 


SHERATON & HOTELS 


: IDENTIFICATION CARD 3 


ic identifies you instan¢ly 


This Was a Nice Job for Some Printer 


When the Sheraton Corporation of America, Boston, Massachusetts (which operates 
hotels in twenty-one cities), ordered the above two-color folders and accompanying 
identification cards, some printer received a nice order. Chain hotels, chain filling sta- 
tions, garages, and other such groups are logical users of this type of printing. In itself, 
the set represents a desirable job of printing, but, more important, it might be the enter- 
ing wedge for a considerable volume of work. Passing up any opportunities in your town? 
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Edward M. Krech is the director Fred E. Cover, Intertype Corpora- Vice-president of Magill-Wein- Paul Bennett, Linotype Company, speaking at Utica District 


of purchases for the J. M. Huber tion sales representative in Colo- sheimer Company, Robert Ritter, Craftsmen Club. Listeners, from left: Norman Kimball, How- 
Corporation, manufacturer of ink rado, Wyoming and South Dakota former Assistant Public Printer ard Coggeshall, John Sheideman, Alfred Peters, Bill Crabtree 


5 David C. Atchison, sales repre- Frank Graeber, general production George S. Dively, who became 
sentative for Roberts & Porter manager of the Graeber Stringing president of Harris-Seybold Com- 
| Incorporated in New York area and Wiring Machine Company pany, succeeding A. Stull Harris 


Reunion at Mount Pleasant Press, J. Horace McFarland Com- 
pany, from left: Frank A. Eyler, F. Irvin Richardson, Harry C. 
Knouse, Perry R. Long, J. Frank Hartmire, Robert M. Keubler 


Kimberly-Clark, Richard Roudebush 
(second from left) and William DeBruin 
(third from left). Ernest Mahler is on 
left; President Cola G. Parker on right 
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g LEFT: Honored for long service with 
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Two Printing House Craftsmen: 
Chester Klein, Cleveland, speaking. 
In the foreground: 

Addis W. Dempsey, Boston 





LEFT: Stanford R. Rice, head 
pressman for Emporia Daily Gazette, 
recently retired after forty-one 
years there 





LEFT: Officers of Young 
Printing Executives Club 
of New York, left to 
right, seated: Edward S. 
Davis, Jr., vice-president; 
Robert J. Judge, presi- 
dent; John S. Sherdon, 
executive secretary. 
Standing, Harold Fish, 
treasurer, and George 
Reinfeld, Jr., secretary 








eTHE burgeoning strife between 
publishers and the printer-members 
of the International Typographical 
Union is still the front-page news 
throughout the nation. 

Developments are coming so fast 
—and from so many different di- 
rections—it’s hard to keep track of 
them.. Representative Hartley, one 
of the co-authors of the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill, which helped cause a lot of 
the strife, has appointed a House 
subcommittee to “investigate” the 
dispute in a number of cities. Sena- 
tor Taft, the other co-author of the 
act, warns publishers not to sign 
any closed-shop agreements, unless 
they want to be charged with un- 
fair labor acts. 

Throughout the nation, locals of 
the ITU have reacted differently to 
employer stiffness. In several cities, 
notably Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
the printers capitulated after only 
a short strike and accepted an open 
shop with a small increase in base 
pay. In other cities, highly organ- 
ized unions seemed determined to 
carry through and walk out, even 
though past relations with publish- 
ers have been just about perfect. 
This was the case in Washington, 
D. C., where neither side wanted a 
strike, but one seemed in the offing 
at year’s end because the printers 
couldn’t get a closed-shop contract. 


On Way fo Supreme Court 

Statements by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and other employer groups were 
met by counter-statements from 
union leaders. Internecine warfare 
in the ITU itself cropped out in a 
number of places, especially in 
Akron, Ohio. 

Publishers in Chicago and in some 
fifteen other cities went ahead pub- 
lishing, despite printer strikes, with 
the photoengraving process. Matter 
of fact, some publishers taunted 
printers by saying that eventually 
they may use the new makeshift 
process on a regular basis and let 
the linotypers go to Guinea. 
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Meanwhile, in Washington, the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
started hearings on charges of un- 
fair labor practices brought against 
the ITU by the ANPA and other 
employer groups. It seemed certain 
that the whole conflict would end 
up im the U. S. Supreme Court in a 
few more months. 

ITU, blocked at every turn and 
almost certain to be defeated in 
court, probably is going to have to 
back down from its stand against 
the Taft-Hartley bill. Few Congress- 
men want to make the new law an 
issue. Nine out of ten legislators, as 
a matter of fact, say that it would 
amount to political suicide in their 
states or districts to actively fight 
against the bill. 


Many Cost Increases 


Woodruff Randolph, president of 
the ITU, has said that the union 
will use its “economic strength” to 
have its way, but the deflections 
here and there among hitherto loyal 
locals means that Mr. Randolph may 
find himself in trotible, come elec- 
tion-time in his union. 

The Office of Domestic Commerce 
has reported here that newsprint 
likely will be in short supply all 
through 1948, maybe even longer, 
but that most other types of paper 
will be in full supply this year. 

The ODC didn’t say so, but higher 
prices also are going to be in order 
for most kinds of paper, including 
newsprint. Most publishers had on 
hand a thirty-day supply of news- 
print at year’s end, more than they 
had a year previously. 

Whether or not paper prices will 
rise precipitately in the next few 
months depends more on Canadian 
sources than on any laws in Con- 
gress, or what is said or done in the 
United States. Odds favor increases 
by most mills in the coming months. 
Some increases, of course, already 
have been announced. 

Paper and wage costs will repre- 
sent the two biggest increases in 
the cost of doing business in a 


printing shop in 748, but not the 
only increases, by any means. Utili- 
ties all over the place are going to 
be seeking price increases, due to 
higher operating costs. Fuel oil, gas- 
oline, and heating and cooking gas 
are going up. Also railway express 
costs, and transportation costs gen- 
erally. It’s hard to find an oasis in 
the desert of price rises. 

A new wage pattern—providing 
for increases of from 10 to 20 per 
cent, mostly the former—in the 
printing industry is anticipated 
when new contracts are signed 
around the nation. 

The Government Printing Office, 
biggest plant in the nation, has 
given its 5,500 employes a 1234 per 
cent increase, which means about 
$10 a week more for employes in the 
graphic arts division. This was a 
compromise, the employes having 
asked for increases ranging from 15 
to 42 per cent. Augustus E. Giegen- 
gack, Public Printer, succeeded, 
however, in getting the employes to 
take the smaller increase. 

Many a small printer is feeling 
the loss of volume occasioned by the 
inability of the average man to buy 
the kind of printing—ranging from 
blotters to stationery to Christmas 
cards—he used to order. 

A look at the statistics on living 
costs, released recently by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, shows why 
this average citizen is broke. 

Average American family of four 
(mother, father, and two children) 
needs $3,458 a year just to stay alive 
in Washington, D. C., at current 
price levels. In New York City, the 
same family needs $3,347, while in 
Detroit, the family needs $3,293. In 
Chicago, the family needs $3,382, 
while in Los Angeles, the four- 
member family must have $3,251 to 
keep body and soul together in a 
reasonable degree of comfort. 


Priced out of Market 


How many families are taking in 
that kind of money? The Federal 
Reserve Board’s last survey showed 
that less than one-third of all our 
American families earn $3,000 or 
more annually. 

This means that every time some 
commodity needed for actual sub- 
sistence goes up in price, a whole 
raft of families are priced out of 
“want” or luxury markets. A sur- 
vey by a national business maga- 
zine showed that one-third of all 
potential motor car purchasers had 
been priced out of the market in 
the past six months. 

Neither economist nor crystal- 
gazer can tell you what’s going to 
happen to the nation’s economy 
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in 48. A man who makes specific 
predictions is like a fool who rushes 
in where angels fear to tread. 

For a time after V-J. Day, both 
conservative and New Deal econo- 
mists predicted a break in prices, 
mostly on the basis on post-World 
Wag I experience. But by now they 
have figured that the factors are 
vastly different—and nobody will 
hazard a guess. 


Cut in Taxes Certain 


After World War I, the nation 
owed about $26,000,000,000—that 
was the national debt. Now, the na- 
tional debt is ten times that. 

After World War I, private banrk- 
ers lent several billion dollars to the 
nations overseas. Since the end of 
World War II, the Government 
itself has given away, or lent, more 
than $20,000,000,000 to other na- 
tions—about ten times as much as 
was spent or lent by private indi- 
viduals before. 

After World War I, there were no 
contracts guaranteeing millions of 
laborers a certain share of the pro- 
duction pie. Today, virtually every 
laboring group has its pay down in 
black-and-white in a contract. 
Wages can’t fall, at least for many 
months, maybe years. 

Yet, as noted, millions of persons 
are being priced out of market after 
market. Where’s all this to end? 

The economic factors are no more 
puzzling than other less tangible 
factors. Installment buying is at an 
all-time high today. Consumers owe 
more than ever in our national his- 
tory and are still borrowing. Yet we 
have just goné through the great- 
est spending spree in our history. 

Just as much may depend on 
what the average mam thinks as on 
the size of the national debt. A wave 
of rumors may frighten people 
either into buying frantically and 
pushing prices up further or hoard- 
ing dollars and bringing business to 
a virtual standstill. Anything can 
happen in an economy as tilting as 
the one we have today. 

Yet, there are certain things you 
can count on in 748. 

You can bet that the tax bill in- 
troduced by Representative Harold 
Knutson is really veto-proof. If it’s 
vetoed, the bill will be passed. No 
appreciable number of Congress- 
men can vote against such a bill 
only a few months before national 
election. It provides for a 10 per 

cent cut (and up, for low-income 
groups) in personal income taxes. 

You can be sure that Congress 
isn’t going to pass much important 
legislation this year—other than a 
Republican version of the Marshall 





plan. Otherwise, there is going to 
be a lot of talk—for the record— 
and politics all over the place. 

You can be sure that most prices 
will be higher at the end of *48 than 
they were at the beginning. 

One group in the nation—and a 
group printers can’t afford to over- 
look—who are doing better than 
average in this prosperous plateau 
is made up of your country cousins, 
the farmers. 

The farmers of the United States 
in 1947 made a net profit of $18,- 
000,000,000, about 20 per cent over 
that of the previous year, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

The farmers’ gross income in 1947, 
including the home consumption of 
food and the rental value of dwell- 
ings, in addition to cash receipts, 
was estimated at $34,000,000,000. 
That is not hay. Or it isn’t cheap 
hay. Cash payments, including Gov- 
ernment subsidies, actually put 
more than $30,000,000,000 in cash 
in the pockets of the farmers, and 
fewer farmers than ever before. 

It might be a good time to be 
thinking of milady’s needs again— 
if she lives on a farm. 


Miscellaneous 


Notes to you: The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue is thinking of 
changing the definition of a “work- 
er,” or “employe,” and bringing in 
additional groups under Social 
Security .. . The legislation to in- 
clude millions of new persons un- 
der Social Security will be enacted 
in 49, but not this year .. . Senator 
Alexander Wiley wants to subsidize 
newspapers and magazines from 
America so that Europeans can read 
about us and become better people 

. Sounds good, but American 
movies haven’t made us sO many 
good friends abroad .. . The United 
States now has 39,000,000 families, 
which means there are 9,000,000 
more household groups—and that 
much more demand for houses— 
than there was fifteen years ago... 
Foreigners now Own more than 
$26,000,000,000 worth of assets in 
the United States ... On the other 
hand, Americans would own ap- 
proximately $17,000,000,000 worth of 
assets abroad, if they were per- 
mitted to trade them, sell them, or 
bring home the profits, but they 
aren’t in most instances ... The 
stock market is only factor in our 
economy that hasn’t gone up in a 
ratio comparable to the increase of 
values and prices generally. . . . Po- 
tential investors say, publicly or 
privately, that’s because they aren’t 
too sure about future profits, if any. 
























































SOME 
Franklin Férsts 


Franklin discovered that lightning 
is electricity. 

Invented the lightning rod. 

Invented the Franklin stove—the 
first successful wood-burning stove 
in the country. 

Helped to establish the first insur- 
ance company in America. 

In Philadelphia, organized the first 
street cleaning, the first fire company, 
the first library, the first hospital. 

Invented a copying press. 

Invented bifocal spectacles. 

Invented the harmonica. 

Originator of the modern science 
of air-conditioning. 

First to discover the Gulf Stream 
is higher than surrounding water and 
first to have this Stream charted. 

First to demonstrate that oil on 
water will still waves. 

Father of U. S. Weather Bureau. 

He established the first circulating 
library. 

Founded the University of Penn- 
sylvania—which was the first non- 
sectarian university. 

Originated the elective system of 
college credits. 

First to prescribe athletics as an 
adjunct of college education. 

Started the first thrift campaign. 

First to propose daylight saving. 

Organized the postal system and 
was the first Postmaster General. 

First to attempt to illustrate the 
news in American newspapers—the 
first to publish questions and answers. 





—from one of a series of blotters honor- 
ing Benjamin Franklin, designed, set, and 
printed by students of the Timken Voca- 
tional High School, of Canton, Ohio. 
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New process uses fluorescent surfaces with ultra-violet 
light to produce halftone negatives with full tonal range 


@ AMONG THE NEW applications of 
science to photoengraving is a re- 
cently announced process which, it 
is claimed, produces halftone nega- 
tives with a full tonal range from 
total white to solid black, making 
possible a truer rendition of all the 
tones of the original copy. 

Called the Kemart Process, it is 
based upon the use of fluorescent 
drawing surfaces and purple (ul- 
tra-violet) light to permit two sep- 
arate exposures—one for highlight- 
ing and tone control, the other for 
halftone rendition—on the same 
negative. 

Automatic drop-out highlights 
and combination line and halftone 
negatives can easily be made by the 
process, but the inventors claim 
that Kemart’s chief contribution to 
photoengraving is its ability to 
greatly extend the range of grada- 
tion of halftones. J. S. Mertle, an 
authority on photomechanics, con- 
firms the correctness of this claim. 


Two Exposures Made 


The tonal scale of the conven- 
tional halftone, the inventors point 
out, can range only from light gray 
to dark gray. These two opposing 
shades of gray must always be its 
extreme limit of contrast, because 
the dot structure is everywhere 
present, graying pure whites and 
diluting pure blacks. Because the 
lightest gray must be used to rep- 
resent white, and the darkest gray 
to approximate black, intermediate 
tones are compressed or telescoped. 
They are pushed down from the 
top and up from the bottom by 
pseudo-whites and pseudo-blacks, 
these oceupying positions well into 
the gray parts of the scale. 

A Kemart halftone, on the other 
hand, reproduces whites as whites 
and blacks as blacks, wholly free of 
dots at both extremes of the scale. 
The range available to the halftone 
grays is thus extended—they are 
given more “breathing space.” The 
lightest true gray occupies its right- 
ful place in the scale of the repro- 
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duction because that place is not 
already occupied by a false tone 
attempting to simulate the pure 
white of the copy. Likewise, the 
darkest gray, just off the black, is 
reproduced in its true shade and 
differentiated from solid black. 
All non-image (highlight) areas 
of Kemart copy consist of fluores- 
cent surfaces which glow under pur- 
ple light. The negative receives two 
exposures in the engraver’s camera. 
First an exposure is made without 
the halftone screen and with the 
purple light from Kemart camera 
lamps until all the glowing (fluo- 
rescing) areas are exposed to total 





serted, arc lamps turned on, and a 
normal halftone exposure made. 

Early experiments with the proc- 
ess were confined to producing half- 
tones with no dot formation in the 
white areas of the copy. The ability 
also to get solid black at the other 
end of the scale was a later discov- 
ery. As the inventors explain it, 
they noticed that the purple light 
exposure seemed to overcome the 
inertia of the photographic film or 
plate, with the result that sharp 
and opaque shadow dots were ob- 
tained with reduced “flash” expo- 
sure. Exposing the negative for the 
drop-out made it possible to carry 
out the normal camera exposures. 
No longer was it necessary to sacri- 
fice accurate reproduction of mid- 
dletones to render the light tones 
light enough. 


Use Special Materials 


When the Kemart exposure was 
made first, they were able to get, 
during the normal halftone expo- 
sure, a very satisfactory dot in the 
screen areas with a flash of fifteen 
to twenty seconds. By reducing or 
eliminating flash, they were able to 
obtain solid blacks wherever they 
appeared in the copy. 


Conventional square finish halftone. Note the dot formation in highlight, shadow, and middletones 


density on the negative. During this 
time, the film remains unexposed to 
the gray and black areas of the 
copy. When the Kemart exposure is 
completed, the purple lamps are 
turned off, the halftone screen in- 





Both photographs and drawings 
may be reproduced by the Kemart 
process, but they must be prepared 
on or with special materials. Draw- 
ings which have large white areas 
are made on paper or illustration 
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boards which are impregnated with 
fluorescent compounds. All parts not 
covered by the drawing will be 
highlighted on the negative when 
the copy is given an exposure un- 
der purple light. 


Ordinary Drawing Implements 


The drawing itself, if a black and 
white, is made with a wash black 
especially compounded to cover and 
to chemically neutralize the light- 
activating surface of the drawing 
paper or board. It is thinned with 
a special “neutralizer,” not with wa- 
ter. The neutralizer is used wher- 
ever the artist desires to retain a 
gray value in the photoengraving. 
When used as the faintest gray 
wash the eye can detect, it gives a 
dot value similar to that given by 
white paper in ordinary halftones. 

Pencil and crayon sketches, as 
well as the wash drawings, may be 
automatically highlighted by Ke- 
mart process. Any ordinary draw- 
ing pencil, grease pencil, or crayon 
may be used on the fluorescent pa- 
per or board, the important consid- 
eration being the degree to which 
the pencil or crayon covers the 
board and thus screens off the fluo- 
rescence. Kemart highlight white is 


































out with an opaque white 
fluorescent pigment. The 
opaque white can also be 
used for outlining the 
photographs. 

The drawing papers, 
illustration boards, and 
other special artists’ ma- 
terials are stocked by 
dealers in cities where | 
the Kemart process is 
used. To facilitate in- 
spection by the artist \ 
during the progress of 
his work, a special ar- 
tist’s lamp is supplied 
which emits the same 
rays as the purple cam- 
era lamp which is used 
by the engraver. 

To those who have fol- 
lowed developments in 
the photoengraving field, 
the application of the 
fluorescent principle to 
highlighting and combi- 
nation platemaking is 


Combination highlight halftone made with Kemart 
Process. No Velox print nor hand opaquing on half- 
tone negative was needed. Line portion of the half- 
tone was made by rough masking during exposure 


not new. It is the basis 

of the Fluorographic process, which 
was introduced shortly before the 
war and is now used in a number of 
engraving plants. In the Fluoro- 
graphic process, only the image or 





Kemart halftone of same subject as that shown on facing page, distinguished by brilliance and 
greater tonal range. Note the pure white and solid black areas, entirely free of dot formation 


used for corrections, or to cut in for 
full highlighted effects over darker 
areas. Airbrush work may also be 
done on the special paper. 
Photographs are highlighted by 
retouching the areas to be dropped 


tone areas of the copy are fluores- 
cent; in the Kemart process, only 
the non-image areas are fluorescent. 
Kemart has an advantage over 
other highlighting processes in that 
it can be used on photographic copy 















































as well as drawings and give faith- 
ful reproduction of all tone values. 

The Kemart Process is a develop- 
ment engineered by Burtt L. Berry 
and his associate, Lyle P. Young- 
dahl, both of San Francisco. It 
has stemmed from their work with 
luminescent materials in the pro- 
duction of pictures and art work 
which “glowed in the dark.” They 
were pioneers in this field, as well 
as in the application of the fluo- 
rescent principle to photographic 
reproduction. 

The first experimental Kemart 
halftone negative was made about 
twelve years ago in a San Francisco 
engraving plant. The process was 
almost ready for commercial intro- 
duction when World War II inter- 
vened and fluorescent materials 
were unavailable. For two years de- 
velopment was limited to laboratory 
research and perfection of appara- 
tus, and it was not until March of 
last year that the Kemart Corpora- 
tion was organized to manufacture 
and license the process. 


Extension of Tonal Range 


Among those who gave early en- 
couragement and advice to the in- 
ventors was J. S. Mertle, well-known 
photomechanical authority who was 
recently appointed technical direc- 
tor of Kemart. It was Mr. Mertle 
who first appreciated the impor- 
tance of the ability of the process 
to extend the tonal range of the 
halftone negative from pure white 
to solid black and improve the mid- 
dletones. Before that, they thought 
of it as a highlighting process. 
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Use of the process is being ex- 
panded into the field of color print- 
ing, for production of “fake” color 
plates from monochromatic copy. 
By means of either a masking or a 
blueprinting technique, highlighted 
halftone negatives for the color 
plates are made from a Kemart 
original, each plate bearing a dot 
formation only in the colors it is to 
represent—free from the degraded 
highlights and hues caused by the 
presence of other colors. 

The process is also being used for 
the production of flat color effects 














Pencil, crayon, and grease pencil drawings on 
Kemart drawing paper can be reproduced in 
halftone to look like the original. Areas be- 
tween strokes are clean and white; stroke edges 
and tones retained. Reproduction is 110 screen 


(tints) from wash drawing or pho- 
tographs, or combinations thereof. 
In Chicago it is being applied ex- 
perimentally to regular color sep- 
aration, concerning which more de- 
tailed announcements will be made 
in the near future. 


Lire is divided into three terms— 
that which was, which is, and 
which will be. Learn from the past 
to profit by the present and from 
the present to live better for the 
future—Warp & Woof 
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When Soapmakers Helped Printers 
WW Madagascar . By ARTHUR WARREN 


DECEMBER 4, 1827, was a great day in 
the story of Madagascar. The first sheet 
had come from the printing press of the 
British missionaries in Antanarivo, the 
capital city in the mountains. 

What a story that little group could 
have told as they gathered round that old- 
fashioned wooden press! Their work had 
begun there only eight years before when 
King Radama had welcomed David 
Jones, the ardent young missionary from 
Wales, to teach his people. 

This dauntless young Welshman had 
been bereft of his wife, his baby, and his 
companions, by the dread Malagasy 
fever. But he had grappled with the lan- 
guage and established a school for the 
children of Madagascar. With the king’s 
help he had evolved a simple alphabet 
containing only twenty-one letters. 

From that success, the next step was 
to write out lessons for his pupils. But 
making copies with pen and ink was 
painfully slow, and so the missionary so- 
ciety in England had sent out Charlie 
Hovenden, the printer, whom they had 
previously employed in Russia. 


Setting Up the Press 


With the printer had come this wooden 
printing press. It was of the old screw 
type, reminding one of the days of Cax- 
ton. Also came the necessary type and 
other printing materials. All had been 
transported across most difficult moun- 
tainous country from the sailing ship. 

But the dread fever laid hold on poor 
Charlie Hovenden and laid him in his 
grave within a few days after his arrival. 
He had not even time to unpack. 

David Jones, as leader of the party, 
sent to England at once, urging that an- 
other printer should be obtained without 
delay. But sailing ships to the island of 
Madagascar were slow and infrequent, 
and Hovenden’s death was no induce- 
ment for printers to leave their own land 
to face a similar prospect. So after wait- 
ing nearly a year David Jones and his 
helpers determined to open the cases and 
try to set the press up themselves. It was 
a puzzling task, but at last the press stood 
before them, ready for work. 

What a generous supply of ink they 
put on those ink balls! Then—so the an- 
cient chronicle states—“they brought 
down the screw with force.” 

The quality and speed improved; then 
came a steady flow of printed pieces from 
that little Malagasy press. ABC sheets, 
spelling primers, catechisms, and gospels 
came forth. The energizing force of the 
printing press was let loose over the land. 

Printing was not the only trade the 
missionaries introduced into Madagascar. 
A crowd of pupils came to George Click’s 
forge and learned to shape and weld the 
glowing iron. Others learned the art of 
tanning and making leather goods. 
Thomas Rowlands taught weaving and 
spinning. Workshops were set up, and 


hundreds of Malagasies learned useful 


trades. It seemed as though a new era 
of enlightenment and freedom was dawn- 
ing for that island in the Indian Ocean. 
But then the friendly King Radama 
died, and his throne was taken by the 
superstitious, cruel Queen Ranavalona. 
She coveted the arts and the crafts of 
the British missionaries, but hated the 
thought that her senseless idols were be- 
ing displaced by this new religion. 
Before long she demonstrated her feel- 
ings. Down came her royal messenger to 
the white men with her command: “The 


The Queen’s Palace, Antanarivo, Madagascar 
(Illustration courtesy Newtonian Illustrated Press) 


Queen wishes the white men to leave the 
country—unless they can teach her peo- 
le to make something of special value, 
ike soap from native materials.” 

“Leave the country!” That would be a 
disaster! The missionaries were stunned. 
“We have so much to do yet. We must 
have time to finish translating and print- 
ing the Bible. And that will take years.” 

“But soap! How do they make soap?” 


Soap for a Queen 


The carpenter-builder of the party, 
Cameron, took up the challenge. He 
knew that soap was made in some way 
from fat and soda or potash. For a week 
he and his friends experimented with 
suet and fat and the ashes of various 
plants and trees. And when the royal 
messenger came again for their answer, 
David Jones handed him two small bars 
of soap with a message for the queen. 

“Your majesty,” said this spearman, 
“This is soap made by the missionaries 
wholly from the products of Madagascar. 
I am to tell you that they are prepared 
to teach your subjects to make soap.” 

The astonished queen examined the 
two tablets. It was soap—really good soap. 
She was highly pleased to think that it 
was her cleverness which had brought 
forth this. And she gave Cameron con- 
tracts for soap which would need a fac- 
tory and give work for many years. 
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WILLIAM W. LOOMIS 

William W. Loomis, a former presi- 
dent of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, and active in other newspaper and 
printer groups, died of a heart attack 
on a suburban train in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 8, while enroute to his home in 
LaGrange, Illinois. 

Mr. Loomis was born in Clermont, 
Iowa, September 16, 1876; received a 
B.S. degree from the State University 
of Iowa in 1899, and started his editorial 
career in Iowa City in 1898. He served 
on various newspaper staffs until 1905, 
at which time he became connected 
with the LaGrange Citizen. He became 
the president of the Citizen Publishing 
Company and published four suburban 
newspapers near Chicago. He had been 
active in trade association work, and 
served in various capacities over a pe- 
riod of years in the National Editorial 
Association, the Illinois Editorial Asso- 
ciation, and the Cook County Suburban 
Publishers Association. 


ANNOUNCE NEW SALES POLICY 

Vandercook and Sons, Incorporated, 
Chicago, has arranged with American 
Type Founders Sales Corporation, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, that sales of eight of 
Vandercook’s hand proof presses shall 
be handled exclusively by ATF within 
the United States. E. O. Vandercook, 
president of the Vandercook concern, in 
making the announcement said that the 
eight presses range from the smallest 
machine made by his company to a full 
page proof press for newspapers. 

Mr. Vandercook said that the remain- 
ing thirteen letterpress proof presses 
manufactured by the company and also 
the Hacker gauges, and a new block 
leveler soon to be announced, will be 
sold exclusively by the sales force of 
Vandercook and Sons in the United 
States. The new line of Vandercook off- 
set proof presses, the first of which is 
now in production, will also be handled 
exclusively by the Vandercook sales 
staff, whose offices are in Chicago, New 
York City, and Los Angeles. Displays of 
proof presses will soon be shown in the 
twenty-two ATF branch sales offices. 


REQUEST PREVAILING WAGES 
Members of the New York State Al- 
lied Printing Trades Council want the 
state to pay the prevailing wage rate 
in the area for state printing contracts, 
according to John E. McGarry, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the council. A bill to 
amend the present printing law to in- 


clude this provision was discussed at a 
recent meeting of the council’s execu- 
tive committee in Albany. 


NAME HAFFNER PRESIDENT 

Charles C. Haffner, Jr., has been 
elected president of the R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company, Chicago, succeeding 
Mr. H. P. Zimmerman, who after forty- 
six years of service will retire, retaining 
his position on the board of directors 
and as the chairman of the executive 
committee. Attorney John H. Doesburg, 
who has served as assistant secretary, 
has been named secretary. Announce- 
ment of changes was made by Thomas 
E. Donnelley, chairman of the board. 





CHARLES C. HAFFNER, JR. 


Mr. Haffner has been treasurer of the 
firm since 1934, and prior to that time 
was engaged in the banking business, 
having been executive vice-president of 
the City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. He was a major general in World 
War II in command of the 103rd Divi- 
sion which he organized, trained, and 
led into battle, this division having been 
the first to enter Germany. He is now 
commanding general of troops of the 
Illinois National Guard, and is also the 
commanding officer of the 33rd Division. 
During the past several years he has 
had charge of the building operations 
of the Donnelley organization whose 
expansion plan, including installation 
of new equipment, exceeds $8,000,000. 








SEES PHOTO-COMPOSING GAIN 

Commenting upon the production of 
Chicago newspapers through the help of 
photoengravers during the strike of the 
Chicago typographical union, the Photo- 
Engravers Bulletin in its December is- 
sue said the following: 

“Tf the union had an idea that the 
withdrawal of its members would stop 
the publication of newspapers, they 
know by now that they were mistaken. 
All of the Chicago newspaper pub- 
lishers are sending out their regular 
editions, and doing this by the use of 
Varitype machines and photoengrav- 
ings. ... The photoengraving process 
and photoengravers in this instance 
represent the rescue squad. 

“The printers have started something 
in this instance that may give them 
cause for reflection for some time to 
come . . . It is safe to say that a goodly 
portion of present-day typesetting by 
hand and machine will be superseded 
by photo-composing methods. The tran- 
sition will not be sudden nor is it in 
immediate prospect, because the change 
in typesetting will involve changes in 
other mechanical equipment connected 
with printing. The change is coming, 
however, and to what extent is any- 
body’s guess. 

“One thing is certain. The action of 
the International Typographical Union 
is going to do more to hasten the de- 
velopment and introduction of photo- 
typesetting than anything the employers 
could have done to limit the progress 
of the union.” 


WILL TRAIN LINO OPERATORS 

A seventeen-week course of study and 
practice in linotype operation has been 
announced by the University of Iowa 
with the purpose of relieving the short- 
age of linotype operators in the state. 
Thus far fifteen students have enrolled 
for the course which will begin in Feb- 
ruary and run forty hours a week. In 
determining priority of students, it was 
decided that applicants who are vet- 
erans of the recent war and sponsored 
by Iowa publishers would be accepted 
first. Vacancies in the future, if not 
filled by the sponsored students, will be 
filled in the order of application by the 
university authorities in charge of the 
newspaper production laboratory. 

Equipment in the laboratory consists 
of three line-casting machines, and all 
other equipment usually owned by a 
country weekly newspaper publisher, in- 
cluding a platen and cylinder press. 
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In addition to the machine typeset- 
ting study and practice, a course of pro- 
duction covering principal operations in 
a weekly newspaper plant will be con- 
ducted. It will be under the supervision 
of William J. Morrison, formerly direc- 
tor of linotype instruction at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and formerly sales 
manager of the University of Nebraska 
Press. Previous to his teaching experi- 
ence he was for ten years connected 
with daily and weekly newspapers. 

Support is being given to the new 
course in linotype training by the Iowa 
Press Association and the Iowa Daily 
Press Association. 


DIRECT MAIL SHOWS INCREASE 

Expenditures for direct advertising 
are expected to reach a total of $750,000 
in 1948, according to the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, which bases its 
estimate on a survey conducted among 
users of printed promotion. Types of 
direct advertising which will go to make 
up the total include direct mail, dealer 
helps, house magazines, catalogs, prod- 
uct literature, and various kinds of pro- 
motional literature. 

Charles B. Konselman, president of 
the DMAA, said that 70.8 per cent of 
the firms reporting in the survey will 
increase their budget for direct adver- 
tising; 27.8 per cent will spend about 
the same amount as in 1947; and 1.7 
per cent plan a reduction. 

The association, which has a mem- 
bership of 1500 firms, has established a 
new national advisory board which will 
act to promote greater and more effec- 
tive use of direct advertising. 


WILLIAM B. LAWRENCE 

William B. Lawrence, associated for 
twenty-five years with Louis Flader in 
management of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association in his capacity 
as certified public accountant and stat- 
istician, died at his residence in Lom- 
bard, Illinois. on December 20. 

Mr. Lawrence was born in Covington, 
Kentucky, May 21, 1882, and was edu- 
cated in that city. He became interested 
in cost accounting in the graphic arts 
in 1919 in connection with the United 
Typothetae of America when Joseph 
Borden was general secretary. In 1922, 
he became associated with the American 
Photo-Engravers Association and estab- 
lished the statistical and accounting 
system employed by photoengravers in 
determining costs of their products. He 
wrote many articles on the subject as 
applied to the graphic arts and was the 
author of a book on the subject of ac- 
counting. He was professor of account- 
ing in the college of commerce of 
DePaul University, Chicago, and he 
frequently lectured to business groups. 


CARL BECK SUCCEEDS UNCLE 

Carl A. Beck has been named presi- 
dent and the general manager of the 
Charles Beck Machine Corporation, of 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of auto- 
matic roll sheet cutting machines. He 
succeeds his uncle, the late Charles J. 
Beck, who died November 1. 





MOST PAPER SUPPLIES EXPECTED TO REACH 


BALANCE IN SUPPLY AND DEMAND THIS SPRING 


@ Paper for printing should be much 
less difficult to secure in 1948 than it 
has been for several years. Most grades 
of paper, with the exception of news- 
print, will reach a balance in supply 
and demand in the early part of 1948, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce. Dr. Louis T. Stevenson, statisti- 
cian for the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, says that “so far as the 
consumption of paper is concerned, not 
later than the first quarter of 1948 the 
consuming industries will have rebuilt 
their inventories to their prewar level 
in a great many lines.” 

In its estimate the Department of 
Commerce has allowed for some expan- 
sion of demand in 1948, but believes 
that this will be more than offset by 
the new production capacity. 

The extent of this new production ca- 
pacity is considerable, a survey made by 
the American Paper and Pulp Associ- 
ation reveals. New paper machines in- 
stalled in 1946 and 1947, plus those to be 
put into operation in 1948, will have 
added 3,258,860 tons to capacity by the 
end of 1948, for a potential total output 
of 23,540,910 tons a year. Total produc- 
tion in the year just closed was approx- 
imately 21,000,000 tons. 

Fifty-three papermaking machines 
have been or will have been installed 
since 1945; six in 1946, twenty-four in 
1947, and twenty-three new ones sched- 
uled for 1948. In distribution of this new 
capacity over the three-year period, tis- 
sue paper comprises the largest number 
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Here are the answers to the quiz on page 54, How 
well did you remember the information which you 
have read from time to time in previous issues of this 
magazine or have seen elsewhere? 


1. Venetian, Nicholas Jenson; Modern, 

Giambattista Bodoni; Oldstyle, Wil- 

liam Caslon; and Transitional, John 

Baskerville. 

ce or Kluge. 

. ¢ or china; said to have been made 
by Pi Shéng in China during the 
years 1041 to 1049. 

. a, b and c—all three. 

. ¢ or 1876. 

About .002-inch. 

Gravure, 1879; letterpress, 1450; lith- 

ography, 1796; and collotype, 1870. 

8. a or 0.000035 to 0.000062-inch, so thin 

that films of 200 plates make the 
thickness of one tissue! 


By R. Randolph Karch 
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of installations, with a total of twenty- 
four. Book paper comes second with 
nine. Of the rest, five are for fine paper, 
six for kraft, seven for sulphite wrap- 
ping, one for groundwood, and one for 
newsprint. 

The nine new machines devoted to 
book paper production will boost total 
annual capacity in this grade to 2,417,- 
730 tons by the end of the year. This 
compares with production of 1,918,655 
tons in 1946, and is 46 per cent more 
than the 1,655,423 tons of book paper 
made in 1940. Fine paper capacity at the 
end of 1948 will be 1,291,520 tons, com- 
pared to manufacture of 1,143,257 tons 
in 1946 and 735,753 tons in 1940. 

Capacity for pulpmaking will also 
have been expanded some 2,000,000 tons 
by the end of 1948, when total capacity 
will reach 14,000,000 tons, or enough 
pulp to manufacture 22,000,000 tons of 
paper and paperboard. 

Full utilization of this expanded pulp 
and paper production capacity will de- 
pend, of course, upon the pulp supply. 
Domestic production of wood pulp in 
1947 exceeded any previous record, and 
imports came to the highest previous 
total if not higher, but even so this rec- 
ord supply of pulp will not be sufficient 
to satisfy demand, according to a state- 
ment made by Fred G. Stevenot, who 
is president of the Puget Sound Pulp 
and Timber Company. 

“Pulp is being consumed as fast as it 
becomes available, leaving the inventory 
shelves almost bare,” said Mr. Stevenot. 
“Inadequacy is most pronounced in the 
supply of market pulp as distinguished 
from pulp converted into paper and pa- 
per products by self-contained mills.” 
(Market pulp represents only 20 per cent 
of the total amount of pulp consumed 
in the United States, but it is a very im- 
portant item in the manufacture of book 
paper and its scarcity has contributed 
materially to the shortage of printing 
grades of paper.) 

The Department of Commerce said 
that “supplies of wood pulp and paper 
in the United States in 1947, while much 
improved over 1946, are inadequate to 
meet all consumption requirements.” 

The American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, on the other hand, said in De- 
cember that pulp supplies have been 
easing, that supplies of wood in most 
sections of the country were adequate 
to meet the heavy demand of mills, and 
that inventories of pulp at mills and on 
docks or in transit at the end of Novem- 
ber totaled 766,000 tons, the highest in 
some years. 

Imports of pulp for the first eleven 
months of 1947 were 2,116,988 tons, an 
increase of nearly 500,000 tons above 
the similar eleven months of the previ- 
ous year. Canada continued to maintain 
her strong position as the leading sup- 
plier of wood pulp for the United States, 
with imports totaling 1,374,000 tons for 
the January-November period. Domes- 
tic production of pulp for the first nine 
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months of 1947 was approximately 
8,875,000 tons, compared with 7,803,000 
tons for the same period in 1946. 

Orders received by paper mills in No- 
vember were 7.5 per cent below produc- 
tion, with backlog of orders decreased 
6.5 per cent and stocks on hand at the 
mills increased 5 per cent. 

If paper consumption in 1948 remains 
as high as in 1947, or goes higher, spe- 





NEW BUILDING FOR VANDERCOOK 

An investment of $2,000,000 will be 
represented in the new plant of Vander- 
cook and Sons, Incorporated, to be lo- 
cated in Lincolnwood, close to Chicago. 
Announcement of the plans have been 
made by E. O. Vandercook, president of 
the company. 

The building to be erected will be 
one and two stories high, of brick and 








eral offices, the engineering department, 
tool room, and the cafeteria. 

At present the Vandercook company 
is operating manufacturing departments 
in its main plant and also at a near- 
by branch plant in Chicago. Not only 
does it produce letterpress proof presses 
for printers, photoengravers, and others 
in the industry, but plans are now being 
made to design and manufacture offset 


Architect’s drawing of new plant and laboratory of Vandercook and Sons Company, to be erected this spring at Lincolnwood, Illinois, near Chicago 


cial efforts will probably have to be made 
to increase pulp production and imports 
even beyond the record 1947 levels. If 
1948 consumption of paper drops below 
the 1947 figure of 21,000,000 tons, pulp 
supply will be much less of a problem. 
The contract price of newsprint was 
raised $6 a ton the first of the year ky 
two Canadian producers, Abitibi and In- 
ternational. Others are expected to fol- 
low suit. This brings the price to $96 a 
ton, basis New York, or $92 in Canada, 
which is exactly double the prewar price. 
Progress is being made toward devel- 
opment of a newsprint industry in the 
United States. Leading manufacturers 
of heavy industrial equipment expect a 
long-term boom in sales of paper mill 
equipment to new mills in the South, as 
a result of new developments in con- 
verting southern pine into pulp and im- 
proved processes for making newsprint. 
One of these manufacturers, Allis-Chal- 
mers of Milwaukee, has opened a whole 
new department for paper mill machin- 
ery manufacturing and expects southern 
states to furnish its largest market. 
Through advances in chemical proc- 
esses, a whiter sheet with greater tensile 
strength can now be made from slash 
pine than was heretofore possible. Fac- 
tors which will enable new mills to 
produce newsprint economically and 
profitably from southern pine include: 
ability to expand income by growing 
pulping pine trees in fifteen-year cycles 
for permanent market demand, because 
of the more favorable climate in south- 
ern states; increased efficiency due to 
installation of latest type of mill equip- 
ment which operates at lower cost than 
obsolete mills elsewhere; and possible 
income from new chemical by-products. 


steel construction, and contain 118,000 
square feet of floor space. In the fac- 
tory, traveling cranes will cover the en- 
tire assembly area of 80 by 400 feet. 
One of the principal features of the 
new plant will be the printing equip- 
ment laboratory which will be devoted 
to the development of time- and labor- 
saving Vandercook pre-press equip- 
ment. Letterpress and offset printing 
presses of various makes will be in- 
stalled in this laboratory to test the 
methods to be developed for reducing 
makeready time. 

Plans call for air conditioning the 
printing equipment laboratory, the gen- 
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proof presses. In a letter to the trade, 
operators of lithographic plants have 
been invited to inform the Vandercook 
organization what size, type, and fea- 
tures they would like in a proof press. 

In his announcement, Mr. Vandercook 
said that their business involves more 
than the manufacture of proof presses. 

“Being the largest manufacturer in 
our field, we feel obligated to assume 
the responsibility for research, design- 
ing, and engineering of such pre-press 
equipment as will be of most benefit 
to the graphic arts industry,” said Mr. 
Vandercook. 


OFFERS SUMMER COURSE 

Summer courses of study and prac- 
tice will be resumed by the printing 
department of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, at Pittsburgh, beginning 
July 6 and continuing through August 
14. Both beginners and those who are 
experienced in the industry will be 
enrolled for the courses which will prob- 
ably include typography, machine com- 
position, plant management, layout and 
design, estimating, cost finding, press 
work, and photo-lithography. Registra- 
tion dates are set for July 2 and 3. 


SEEK MARINE RECRUITS 

The United States Marine Corps is 
actively engaged in seeking recruits for 
its reserve corps. They will spend fif- 
teen days annually in one of its summer 
encampments' besides participating 
weekly in organized activity and in- 
struction periods as members of the 
“Citizens Marine Corps.” Marine units 
are maintained in eighty-two major 
cities. Information may be obtained 
from Division of Reserve, Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 





DEVELOP SHIPPING ROUTINE 

New methods of shipping large news- 
paper press units have been devised by 
the Goss Printing Press Company, Chi- 
cago, which reduce the time required 
for erection in the plants of publishers. 
Following testing of the assembled press 
at the factory, each unit and folder is 
detached intact, then mounted on heavy 
skids, and placed on a flat car or gon- 
dola where they are anchored to the 
car floor. Plate and impression cylin- 
ders are shipped separately in specially 
constructed boxes to prevent damage 
during shipment. 

In case inadequate facilities exist 
within a publisher’s plant to handle a 
complete unit assembly, the press units 
are designed so that they may be dis- 
mantled for shipment with many of the 
gears, brackets, and other parts mounted 
on the frames. Other parts are designed 
as “sub-assemblies” so that only partial 
dis-assembly is required when shipping. 


ISSUES ROLLER CATALOG 

Ideal Roller and Manufacturing Com- 
pany has issued a loose-leaf catalog of 
its products and services, containing 
sixteen sheets printed on one side. E. B. 
Davis, vice-president of the company, 
said that the plans call for additional 
sheets which will be sent to customers 
from time to time. The book was de- 
signed with the idea of placing before 
buyers and users of printing and litho- 
graphic rollers facts about the various 
kinds of rollers—their materials, advan- 
tages, and limitations. 


PUBLISHES BOOKLET 

Controlled humidification is described 
and illustrated in a 12-page booklet is- 
sued by the Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Michigan. In addition to 
pictures showing installations, the book- 
let contains tabular matter referring to 
desirable temperatures and humidities 
of various industries. 


RULE AGAINST CITY TAX 

New York printers have been re- 
lieved of the necessity of passing on to 
customers outside the city proper, the 
sales tax which has been an adverse 
factor in out-of-town competition. A 
change in the ruling concerning the 
application of the tax has been made 
by the Bureau of Excise Taxes of the 
City of New York in response to argu- 
ments presented by the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association that the 
tax was working against the printing 
industry in the city. 


ELECT OFFICERS 

Charles H. Jensen was elected presi- 
dent of the Graphic Arts Industry, In- 
corporated, Minneapolis, at its annual 
meeting recently. Vice-presidents were 
elected as follows: Felton Colwell, Ran- 
dolph E. Haugan, William J. Hickey, 
Frank P. Leslie, and H. F. Shedd. Leigh- 
ton R. Johnson was elected treasurer, 
and S. Walter Sears, assistant treasurer. 
Paul J. Ocken is employed as vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, and Grace 
H. Downing is executive secretary. 


J. T. BACKUS 

J. T. Backus, for twenty years con- 
nected with the Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, died 
on December 5 after a short illness. 
During the war he served on the paper 
division of the War Production Board 
in Washington, D. C. 


ISSUES CHEMICAL CATALOG 

Litho Chemical and Supply Company, 
New York City, has issued a catalog in 
two colors, containing information con- 
cerning the company’s deep-etch and 
albumin plate chemicals, besides chem- 
icals used in other departments of the 
graphic arts. One section which is in- 
cluded concerns the making of litho- 
graphic plates. 


SWEDEN MAKES ATF PRESS 


Production in Sweden has_ been 
started of the Chief offset press manu- 
factured by the AB Printing Equipment, 
Stockholm, by arrangement with the 
American Type Founders Sales Corpo- 
ration whose agents in Sweden and 
elsewhere on the continent of Europe 
will handle sales. Louis E. Pleninger, 
vice-president in charge of export sales 
of the ATF Sales Corporation, an- 
nounced that the Swedish Chief has 
been slightly modified in construction 
to enable it to handle sizes of paper 
used in Europe. He said that while prod- 
ucts of American Type Founders are 
handled in sixty-five countries, this is 
the first time that any of its presses 
has been manufactured abroad. 
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cast or a single slug, the “feel” of the 
Glider’s ball bearing table is practically 
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Further, this construction provides 
maximum precision as there is no side- 
play whatever. The Glider’s table is like 
a regular ball bearing raceway, the 
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ANNOUNCE DISCOUNT PLAN 

J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chi- 
cago, has put into effect a plan of con- 
tinuing discounts on a 2 per cent basis, 
provided buyers will make three pay- 
ments a month instead of one. In the 
event that buyers wish to continue the 
one payment a month plan the one per 
cent discount method will be effective. 
The 2 per cent plan as stated by the 
company follows: 

“Invoices dated first to tenth inclu- 
sive of any month to be paid on fif- 
teenth of that month. Invoices dated 
eleventh to twentieth inclusive of any 
month to be paid on the twenty-fifth of 
that month. Invoices dated the twenty- 
first to thirtieth or thirty-first of any 
month to be paid on fifth of the month 
following.” 

Gregg Frelinger, vice-president and 
general manager of the paper house, 
said that printers have expressed ap- 
proval of the plan and that the man- 
agement had conferred with S. F. 
Beatty, secretary and general manager 
of the Graphic Arts Association of Illi- 
nois, before the plan was announced. 
Mr. Beatty conveyed information of the 
plan to the headquarters of the Print- 
ing Industry of America, with the sug- 
gestion that it might be the solution to 
the problem of discounts to be allowed 
buyers of paper in view of the PIA 
campaign against reducing the discount 
rate from 2 to 1 per cent. 


CLARENCE A. MERRILL 

Lost to the industry in November was 
a man who pioneered in simplicity of 
typographic design early in this cen- 
tury, at a time when ornateness was the 
rule of the day. He was Clarence A. 
Merrill, for nearly thirty years super- 
intendent of the printing plant of the 
United Rexall Drug Company, Boston. 

Mr. Merrill learned his trade in coun- 
try shops in Maine, and supplemented 
his shop experience with correspond- 
ence courses in typesetting and design. 
His favorite type face was Caslon, and 
he was most versatile in utilizing it for 
simple and dignified pieces of printing, 
many of which won prizes in typo- 
graphic contests. A story about Mr. 
Merrill in the October, 1946, issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER reproduced some of 
his work which originally appeared in 
this magazine in 1912. 

Teaching young men to be good 
printers was a hobby with Mr. Merrill. 
More than half of the men in the 
United-Rexall plant, including foremen, 
learned the trade under his tutelage. 


CHARLES H. KRONENBERGER 

Charles H. Kronenberger, more than 
sixty years a printer operating his own 
shop until his retirement in 1939, died 
December 10, in Milwaukee. He was 
eighty-three years old. 


SYNTRON ISSUES CATALOG 

Syntron Company, Homer City, Penn- 
Sylvania, has issued a new 92-page cat- 
alog in which is listed all of its products, 
a copy of which may be obtained by 
anyone requesting it. 


STANDARDIZATION OF TYPE SPECIMENS PLAN 
SUBMITTED FOR APPROVAL BY TYPOGRAPHERS 


@ Puians to standardize showings of 
type faces and sizes available may cost 
as much as $100,000 and take as long as 
five years to work out. Frank M. Sher- 
man, secretary and executive director, 
said that the plans have been submit- 
ted to all members of the International 
Typographic Composition Association, 
with a contract blank enclosed upon 
which each member can indicate to 
what extent he will support the plan. 

It is proposed that each size of every 
face of type be listed and visualized on 
a card 8 by 5 inches in size, and it has 
been estimated that from 3,000 to 4,000 
cards will be required for the complete 
listing. On each card will be shown the 
name of the type face and its size; the 
originator of the face; the complete 
showing of alphabet in caps and lower 
case; specimens of set-up type, solid 
and spaced; alphabet length in points; 
characters per pica, and the characters 
per inch. 

The committee, of which Sol Cantor 
of New York is chairman, proposes that 
the card filing system take the place of 
the traditional specimen book. The 
cards will be separated by tabs into 
type families arranged in alphabetical 
order, and placed in a box having a 
hinged cover similar to the regular card 
index file. The cards will thus make up 
the ITCA Type Specimen Library. As- 
sociation members will order cards cov- 
ering the faces and sizes they have in 
their plant in whatever quantity de- 
sired with the series name tabs and the 
filing boxes needed. 

If members support the plan, the 
faces now in general use will be the 
first for which cards will be produced. 
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What is to be done about the alarm- 
ing increase of juvenile delinquency is 
a question the public is concerned about. 
The Bible has a lot to say about preven- 
tion. Here are quotations from Protes- 
tant, Jewish, and Catholic versions: 

“Train up a child in the way he 
should go: and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.” (Proverbs 22.6.) 

“Therefore shall ye lay up these my 
words in your heart and in your soul 

. . . and ye shall teach them to your 
children . . . in order that your days 
may be multiplied and the days of your 
children . . . as the days of the heavens 
over the earth.” (Deuteronomy 11: 
19-21.) 

“And you fathers, provoke not your 
children to anger; but bring them up in 
the discipline and correction of the 
Lord.” (Ephesians 6:4.) 











Later, as new faces come out, a showing 
of all sizes will be made available im- 
mediately for the ITCA Library. 

In addition to the probable $100,000 
required to finance the project, it will 
cost a minimum of $10,000 a year to 
supervise the work, said Mr. Sherman 
in his communication to members. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“However, against these figures must 
be offset an estimated $200,000 a year, 
perhaps more, now being spent by the 
ITCA members alone in setting and 
printing individual specimen books and 
showings of type faces—in most cases 
not achieving a result as good as the 
showings proposed by the committee. 

“The members do a total volume of 
business in excess of $40,000,000 a year. 
Can such an industry stand an invest- 
ment for five years of less than Y%p of 
1 per cent of its sales to do a job which 
will.save many times that much each 
year once it has been completed?” 

Members who agree to do some of the 
typesetting of the cards and making of 
the electrotypes will be allowed credits 
of $15.00 a page against the purchase 
of specimen cards when they shall be 
available. It is suggested that after the 
plan is made operative, the library will 
be “an invaluable source of specimen 
showings of types used in the trade,” 
and unquestionably the library would 
develop a profitable market for the 
specimen cards outside the trade com- 
position industry. 

Mr. Sherman made these further 
comments: “We are endeavoring to find 
out what support ITCA members are 
willing to give to the proposal of the 
committee. If enough of them are in 
favor of it and are willing to pledge 
themselves to produce specimen pages 
and furnish electrotype plates of the 
standards which will be specified, we 
will go ahead with the idea. On the 
other hand, if we fail to receive evi- 
dence of sufficient support to justify 
going ahead with the work, we will 
drop the idea. 

“In the many years of my connection 
with the commercial composition in- 
dustry I have been impressed with the 
need of a standardized showing of the 
typographic resources of the trade, and 
the work I have done and the work of 
the committee has been primarily for 
the purpose of determining, once and 
for all, whether or not the trade is will- 
ing to support a proposal which we 
consider to be the only practical solu- 
tion of the problems involved.” 

Pledges of members to set specimen 
pages and furnish electros in compli- 
ance with the requests of the ITCA will 
be reviewed by the ITCA executive 
committee at its mid-year meeting to 
be held in New York City early in April, 
and it will then be determined if a suf- 
ficient number of pledges have been re- 
ceived to justify going ahead with the 
plans that have been made. 
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PRINTERS AND EMPLOYERS IN SAN FRANCISCO 
WILL NEGOTIATE FOR A YEAR ON SIDE ISSUES 


@ NEGOTIATIONS concerning “non-eco- 
nomic clauses” in a proposed contract 
will continue for a year, according to 
an understanding reached by the San 
Francisco Typographical Union Num- 
ber 21 and the Employing Printers As- 
sociation of San Francisco. 

Meanwhile, during negotiations, both 
employers and union compositors have 
agreed to continue operating, with spec- 
ified “economic provisions” which in- 
clude wages to be paid from the first 
day of January, 1948, on a basis of 
$2.4133 an hour for seven and one-half 
hours for day shifts, or $90.50 a week; 
$2.5466 an hour for the first night 
shift for seven and one-half hours, or 
$95.50 a week; and $2.9384 an hour for 
six and one-half hours or $95.50 a week 
for the second night shift. Each night 
shift will be paid $1.00 extra for each 
shift worked. 

The following paragraph in the 
union’s proposal was also accepted by 
the employers to apply throughout the 
pending negotiations: 

“No change in the provisions govern- 
ing foremen, apprentices, the luncheon 
arrangements, overtime, Saturday work, 
vacations, holidays, except that since 
Christmas Day in 1948 comes on Satur- 
day, the Friday previous shall be a paid 
holiday, and as New Year’s Day, 1949, 
comes on Saturday, Friday, December 
31, 1948, will be a paid holiday in com- 
posing rooms, and paid holidays when 
worked will be two and one-half times 


the regular rate of pay. No revision of 
our present agreement is contemplated 
other than those clauses as to which 
you may desire to secure further legal 
advice.” 

The union authorized its negotiating 
committee to continue negotiations so 
long as necessary, and to meet as fre- 
quently as desirable in order to dispose 
of those issues upon which the parties 
“seem to be apart at this time.” Con- 
tinuing, the letter of the union to em- 
ployers contains this statement: 

“Should we find that we cannot hope 
to reach a meeting of the minds as to 
those issues, and either party desires to 
discontinue negotiations, it may do so 
by giving sixty days’ notice to the other 
party, but with the mutual understand- 
ing that such notice cannot be given 
prior to November 1, 1948.” 

In his communication to members of 
the Employing Printers Association of 
San Francisco, L. A. Ireland, secretary, 
quoted the correspondence of the union 
signed by C. M. Baker, its president, and 
the association concerning the points 
upon which they agree, and willingness 
to continue negotiations on other pro- 
visions of a “non-economic” character. 

The increase of wages provided in the 
“economic” understanding amounts to 
$10.50 a week, with a 3714-hour work 
week. The basic wages of compositors 
under the contract which expired De- 
cember 31 were $80, or on an hourly 
basis, $2.1066. 


NEWS COMPOSITORS STILL STRIKE IN CHICAGO 
WHILE COMMERCIAL PRINTERS GO ON WORKING 


@ Curcaco continues the battleground 
to decide issues raised by the “no con- 
tract” policy and practices of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, and 
the determination of employers both in 
the newspaper publishing and commer- 
cial printing fields to insist that agree- 
ments shall be subject to the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Law. Recent devel- 
opments include: 

A formal hearing before the National 
Labor Relations Board to determine if 
the ITU has violated the Taft-Hartley 
Law in refusing to negotiate with em- 
ployers in good faith. This hearing is 
expected to continue through the major 
part of January. 

A hearing of the House of Represen- 
tatives subcommittee on labor is being 
held to learn the cause of the walkout of 
Chicago Typographical Union Number 
16 from newspaper offices on November 
24 which caused the publishers to use 
substitutes for type composition. Pub- 
lishers attributed the strike of composi- 
tors as being against the Taft-Hartley 
Law, and not against publishers. Both 
publishers and strikers’ representatives 
who testified before the congressional 
committee declared that if there had 
been no Taft-Hartley Law, there would 
have been no strike because a regular 
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contract could have been agreed upon 
by both parties. The ITU witnesses said 
that they should have the closed shop, 
the right to refuse to handle “unfair” 
work, and otherwise apply their ITU 
laws without being restricted by a for- 
mal contract. that would require them 
to recognize the Taft-Hartley Law. 

Commercial printers were not sub- 
jected to a strike after the expiration 
of their contract with the local union 
at midnight, December 31. Attempts of 
Franklin Association of Chicago to ne- 
gotiate a new contract failed because 
of the refusal of the union to qualify 
the contract with the words: “This new 
agreement is written to conform with 
the Labor-Management Relations Act 
(Taft-Hartley Law) of 1947.” Efforts on 
the part of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service to bring about ne- 
gotiations by and between the Franklin 
Association and the union failed. Com- 
mercial printers are now working with- 
out a contract. 

The general impression is that the 
reason the commercial printers did not 
go out on strike as Number 16 voted to 
obtain authority to do, was because the 
amount of strike benefits to be paid to 
the 3500 men involved, plus the $80,000 
a week now being paid to newspaper 





compositors, was more than the ITU 
could finance under the present rate of 
income. Plans are being made to sub- 
mit to a referendum of the entire ITU 
membership of 90,000 members to in- 
crease the “Defense Fund” income by 
raising the tax of workers to 4 or 5 per 
cent of their wages, from the present 
rate of one-half of one per cent. 
Pressmen, feeders, bookbinders, bind- 
ery women, and bindery helpers repre- 
sented in Chicago by five separate 
unions, have signed contracts with the 
Franklin Association calling for main- 
tenance of the work week of 36% hours, 
and a raise of $6.00 a week “across the 
board for pressmen, feeders, and book- 
binders, and $5.00 a week increase for 
bindery girls and bindery helpers, with 
percentage increases for apprentices.” 
In each of the contracts with these 
unions the provision appears: “This new 
agreement is written to conform with 
the Labor-Management Relations Act.” 


ATF ADVANCES EXECUTIVES 

Bradford T. Blauvelt has been elected 
a vice-president and a director of the 
American Type Founders, Incorporated, 
and the American Type Founders Sales 
Corporation, so President Edward G. 
Williams has announced. He has also 
announced the promotion of Milton J. 
Goger as the comptroller of the two 
companies. 

Mr. Blauvelt joined ATF in 1933 as 
a member of the accounting staff, was 
made chief accountant in 1937, and be- 
came comptroller in 1945. Mr. Goger 
has been with ATF since before World 
War I, joined the accounting depart- 
ment following his return from war 
service, and in 1946 was made assistant 
to the comptroller. 


GIVE DATA ON NEWSPAPERS 

Statistical information concerning cir- 
culation of 8,780 weekly newspapers in 
the United States is presented in a 
sixteen-page booklet published by the 
Weekly Newspaper Bureau of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association of which 
Howard W. Palmer is acting national 
director, with offices in Syracuse. 

Results of the survey show that 7,680 
weekly newspapers, or 87.5 per cent of 
the total of 8,780, are published in non- 
metropolitan areas; that 5,460 of the 
7,680 are published in towns under 2,500 
in population, and that 1,220 weeklies 
are published in towns of 2,500 and 5,000 
population. The total circulation of all 
weekly newspapers is given as 14,853,- 
640. Of this circulation, 3,346,400 copies 
circulate in metropolitan areas, while 
11,507,240 are non-metropolitan. 

Conclusions represented by graphs are 
that one-third of all families in the 
United States are reached by weekly 
newspapers; one-half of the total fami- 
lies live in places of 10,000 population 
and under, including rural areas; three- 
fifths of this half are reached by weekly 
newspapers; and four-fifths of the cir- 
culation of weekly newspapers circu- 
late in communities of less than 10,000 
population. 
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Ask your ATF Salesman to explain 
the ATF Little Giant’s many exclu- 
sive money-making features, and 
show you commercial samples it 
has produced for other printers. 


American 
Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, N. J. 
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Better coverage... 


No difficulty with even 
curled gummed stock... 


Run 8-lb. manifold and 
4-ply toughcheck with 
equal ease. 

An accurate press... 


Easy press to operate.. 


Adjustments made with 
a flick of the finger. . 


Three more on order. 
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Positive Sheet-by-Sheet 
Reloading Type Feeder 
Positive Sheet Control 
from Feeder to Guides 
Pre-Register Slow-Down Guides 
Unique Patented Front Guides 
Patented Pull Side Guide 
Positive Register Detectors 
Three Point Registering 
Mechanism 

Skeleton Feeding Cylinder 
Efficient Adequate 
Dampening Motion 
Accessible Sturdy 
Dampening Rollers 
E.B.CO Plated Water Rollers 
Inker Driven from Main Drive 
Ink Fountain Holds Ample Supply 
of Ink 

Cylinders Balanced on Tapered 
Roller Bearings 

Patented Individually Sprung 
Grippers 

Four Form Rollers of Different 
Diameters 

Variable Accurate Ink Fountain 
Easily Cleaned 

Quick Accurate Paper Thickness 
Setting 






MORE DEPENDABILITY 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS SEND 
FOR BOOKLET. CLIP THIS COU- 
PON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD. 






Full Sight Large Diameter 
MORE EFFICIENCY Inking Rollers 
Patented Fast Action Plate 
Clamps md 
Rapid Accurate Plate Cylinder : 
Adjustment 
Proper Blanket Tension Easily Applied 
Inbuilt Automatic Clear View Delivery 
Streamlined for Safety 
Scientific Color Finishes ; 
Easy to Clean Wear Resistant Enamels 
Correctly Designed Heavy Jig 
Bored Side Frames 
Rugged One Piece Welded Steel Base 
Accuracy in Gear Manufacturing - 
Careful Inspection in Manufacturing 
Run-in and Tested at Factory 
Comparatively Easy to Learn to Operate 
“V" Belt Drive from 
Variable Speed Motor 


Well Guarded but Permits 
Access to Working Parts 


Reduced Maintenance — 
Standard Replacement Parts 
Simplified Operating Press Controls © 
Up to 6,000 I.P.H.—Plus Less’: Down-Time 


MORE PROFIT 
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PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION 
ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 








CHICAGO OFFICE: 400 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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--and better than ever... 


There’s more Permanized Plover Bond available. Just give 
your Permanized Paper Distributor a little advance notice, and 
chances are good you'll get what you want... when you want it. 


This is welcome news to printers (and their customers) all over 
the country, for Permanized Plover Bond — on merit alone — 
has gained the reputation as the outstanding buy in the 
25% Cotton Content field. 


It’s smart to standardize on Permanized Plover Bond. Extra- 
bulk is the primary reason for its trouble-free press perform- 
ance, even at very high speeds. Handsome appearance makes 
customers happy . . . keeps them coming back for more. 


Brite-White and seven colors... light and full cockle finishes 
. . . Substances 13, 16, 20 and 24... almost anything you 
want in paper with that rare combination of quality and 
economy — Permanized Plover Bond. Free samples available 
through 120 Permanized Paper Distributors throughout the 
country. WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS 
POINT, WISCONSIN. 


Also: Permanized Plover Laid © Permanized Plover Bond Opaque ¢ Permanized Plover Letter © 
Permanized Plover Ledger © Permanized Plover Onion Skin © Permanized Plover Manuscript Cover 
# Cotton \: 


oe § “y ae 
THE BEST PAPERS ARES Content: MADE WITH COTTON 






ie 
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Join the 


OF DIMES 


JANUARY 15-30 


@ 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 











THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, FOUNDER 
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This Month's 
Specimen Sheet of 


EASTERN'S ATLANTIC BOND 





Shows an 
Arrangement of 


Lutetia Type 











URING the month of January, Eastern Corpora- 

tion is distributing to printers and buyers of 
printing a specimen sheet of Eastern’s Atlantic Bond 
which shows an arrangement of Lutetia Type. This 
sheet was designed by Edwin and Robert Grabhorn, 
proprietors of the Grabhorn Press at San Francisco, 
California — a press which has long been outstanding 
for its fine craftsmanship and typography. 













As Lutetia is rated an outstanding type by printers, 
so is Eastern’s Atlantic Bond rated an outstanding 
paper. Crisp and crackling, it offers printers a better 
value in printability, uniformity, and dependability. 
Non-Curling, free from waves, wrinkles and lint, it 
flows through the press with less trouble, fewer shut- 
downs, and with less time out for makeready. 


If you, as one who specifies paper or printing, are 
interested in this specimen sheet of Eastern’s Atlantic 
Bond, a request on your business letterhead will 
receive prompt attention from one of our Paper 
Merchants or our Advertising Department. 








EASTERN CORPORATION 


bi BANGOR, MAINE 
Makers of Alantie Bond and other Fine Business FypertD> 
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off” on make-up 






a ¢ |... ©DO IT FASTER 
\ M. ) ® MAKE IT ACCURATE 
© KEEP IT RIGID 


Ysee CHALLENGE 


IRON FURNITURE Challenge Labor-Saving Iron Furniture 
@ Made of a specially selected mixture of close-grained 
iron, precision machined on all sides and edges and 










Challenge Mammoth finished to absolute point measures. ‘Velvet Edges’’ 
mB assure easy handling—no danger of cuts or scratches... 1 
Iron Furniture no sharp corners to get dented or chipped. Ribbed for d 
@Durable, light, precision strength and light weight and to provide an ample finger | 
made furniture for filling hold when lifting from the form. Large raised figures on ; 


large spaces in book or color : : : : 
work. Dresses out a large both sides of each piece show the pica size at a glance. 


chase quickly. 70 sizes— Holes allow for drainage. 120 siandard sizes — 2x 4 to 
15x15 to 60x120 picas. 10x70 ems pica. Write for data and prices today! Fi 





see : 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY, orano Haven. micHican 
Crit... IN ALL PRINCIPAL cities 
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-— \ We staked out this claim 
MAKE GOOD \ 144 years ago. If you use 
| wo i | Johnson Inks you know why 
\ - n our rights to the claim have 
A | ’ never been questioned. 
n_ 


"Se. Joh ohnson_.. MPANY 


10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO + BOSTON « ST. LOUIS ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT 
BALTIMORE © KANSAS CITY ¢ PITTSBURGH * ATLANTA e¢ DALLAS 
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--- FROM FOREST TO FINISHED SHEET 











ia 


Detroit Sulphite papermaking starts in our own 
Canadian timber limits. Throughout all of the intri- 
cate papermaking processes—from forest through 
mill—every operation is ‘quality controlled” by 
Detroit Sulphite and receives close on-the-spot super- 
vision. All this is done for but one purpose: to produce 
for you papers of superior quality, strength and 
durability. 

This “quality control” is your assurance of finer, more 
uniform printing results from every sheet of Cordova 
Cover and Bristol. Cordova is available at your 
paper distributors in choice of many sparkling colors, 


including white. 
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leoa Muminum 


Recritered 5 Pat Of 
ALUMINUM COMPANY 
DF AMERICA 


wT” 


For delivery now— 
sturdy, light-weight, 
rust-proof galleys. 
Racks of durable alum- 
inum! 65% lighter, 
rack and 100 galleys 
weigh only 126 Ibs! 
And low cost too! 
Every rack and galley 
is fully guaranteed. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


v Standard thickness 
(.051 gauge) for 
proofing 

v Square sides for 
makeup 

v Grooved sides, spot 
welded corners for 





LIGHTER. rigidity 
v Strong as steel—% 
lighter 
PRICED FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
E GALLEYS 1 RACKS 
SIZE In lots of 50 100 500 100 CAPACITY 
8%"°x13° . . SScec. 49 ea. 45c ea. $49.00 
1O°x 16"... 69 ea. 65¢ ea. 60c ea. 65.00 
12"°x 18" . . 79 ea. 75c ea. 70c ea. 69.00 
82" x 23%" . . 79 ea. 75c ea. 70c ea. 69.00 
6%" x 23%" . . 69 ea. 65c ea. 60c ea. 


3%"x23%" . . 65cea. 60c ea. 57¢ ea. RACKS 
In lots less than 50: Add 5c each. F.O.B. Detroit, Mich. 30-DAY DELIVERY 


GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUCTS 


1959 EAST JEFFERSON AVENUE e¢ DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


















START MAKING EXTRA MONEY 
ON NUMBERING JOBS—NOW! 


The first cost on Roberts 
Typographic Numbering 
Machines is small. The 
extra service they enable 
you to offer plus the ex- 
tra profits you can reap 
from numbered work add 
up to big cash ‘‘extras’’ 
for you! 


ORDER DIRECT 
FROM THIS AD 


Model 27, 5 wheel capacity 
$16.00 





ROBERTS 


Model 28, 6 wheel capacity 
$18.00 


FOR NUMBERING 


The life of a Roberts Machine is 
longer, because plunger drives ac- 
tuating pawl swing directly—thus 
eliminating lost motion and mini- 
mizing wear. 


Either forward or 
backward action. 


QUICK DELIVERIES FOR QUICK PROFITS 
Immediate Delivery Now Possible 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


700 Jamaica Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 














Save Time 


Save Money! 
with 
SYVTRON 


“Automatic” 


PAPER JOGGERS 


No fuss—no both- 
er—just put the paper 
in the rack, or feed it 
in directly from the 
press — and let the 
jogger do the work 
quickly, quietly, and 
perfectly. 


Adjustable-angle rack available 
14”x20” up to 48"x70”. 
Write for illustrated folder 


SYNTRON CO. 
575 LEXINGTON HOMER CITY, PA. 








in sizes from 





how to 


ELIMINATE STATIC 
AW sia 






SAFELY! 
SURELY! 
ECONOMICALLY! 


The moment you install the OXY NEUTRALIZER BAR, 
you entirely eliminate all static problems from paper, 
acelate and cellophane. Production is smoother .. . 
more efficient by far; the OXY NEUTRALIZER BAR 
makes extra handling unnecessary, eliminates paper 
jams and results in the delivery of perfectly jogged 
piles. 

The OXY NEUTRALIZER BAR is fully guaranteed ... 
designed for use on all machines . . . will pay for itself 
in a few short months. 





Write for full informa- 
tion giving specifications. 






74-32 JAMAICA AVENUE, WOODHAVEN, N. Y. 
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MIRROGLOSS 


COATED GUMMED PAPERS 


For Fine Quality Labels 


An unusually smooth, mirror-like sur- 
face for outstanding graphic effects 
and lasting results—that’s new Trojan 
MIRROGLOSS! Used with transparent 
inks, the soft MIRROGLOSS surface 
with its high-finish gives you truly 
extraordinary gummed labels. Perfect 
for letterpress or offset printing. New 
Trojan MIRROGLOSS coated gummed 
papers are available now . .. in ivory 
or white . . . gummed with AAA Dex- 
trine or strong glue. 


For free samples of 
new Trojan MIRRO- 
GLOSS and com- 
plete information, 
write Dept. 141 
today! 
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k of gummed products, think of GUMMED PRODUCTS” 
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When and Where Italics Were First Used? 


Aldus Manutius, a noted Venetian printer, is credited 
with being the originator of Italics. In his day, books (both 
written and printed) were rather ponderous. Realizing the 
need for smaller editions, Manutius resolved to perfect a 
type face that was more compact, yet just as readable as 
conventional faces. As his model he used the close, precise,» 
yet free-flowing handwriting of the Italian poet, Petrarch. 


In 1501 a small octavo edition of Virgil was published 
in this new face. Although this edition had Italics in lower 
case letters only, it was much in demand. 


Seeing this demand, Manutius, a good business man as 
well as a master printer, obtained a letter of privilege from 
Pope Leo X. This letter granted Manutius the exclusive right 
to use the new type. 


Since this new form was originated and first used in 
Italy, the name Italic, meaning “from Italy” was given to it. 


The fact that Italics have been in constant demand by 
the printing industry for five centuries is conclusive proof 
of their worth. Time is indeed a true test, and we can say 
with pride that Blatchford Metal has passed this test with 
flying colors. For over 90 years Blatchford has been supply- 
ing superior type metal. Users say—'‘Darn good stuff, 


Blatchford.” Truly a time-tested metal. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


BALTIMORE +* CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI «= ST. LOUIS 


E. W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY, NEW YORK 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY OF MASS., BOSTON 
MORRIS P. KIRK & SON, INC., LOS ANGELES 
AMERICAN LEAD CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 
ATLANTA: GEORGIA LEAD WORKS (Div. of Cincinnati Branch) 


‘Llatchfo ra 
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Cravdition 


Behind every ink that 
leaves the S & V plant, 
stands more than fifty 
years of traditions . 

traditions of high stand- 
ards and_ superlative 









craftsmanship in pre- 






paring the inks for the 





presses of America. 








s 
: FROM-COAST: TO:cons, 


? Sioslois and Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK 27.1. Y. 
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The Taylor Registerscope 


By its use forms of all kinds are made up so accu- 
rately before they go to press that press standing 
time is reduced to a minimum. 


What a recent purchaser writes: 


“When I tell you that we are getting our forms on 
press in what I would call 90% in register, you can 
readily realize that if we could not get another one, 
no one could pry us loose from this new installation.” 


An increasing number of printers are installing Taylor 
ie eg By cutting down makeup time and by 
i itandi time to a minimum they save 


pre 
the time that costs most. 


TAYLOR MACHINE COMPANY 


210 Guilford Avenue Baltimore 2, Md, - 








INDEX 
TABBED 


* Price tables and sched- 
ules based on years of re- 
search, and analysis. 


* Price schedules checked 
against production rec- 
ords of many Cities. 


xCovers paper stock, 
composition, makeup, 
lockup, ink, presswork, 
—~ bindery work 

. plus special sections 
on machine ruling. 


*Saves time, money, pre- 
vents errors and omis- 
sions, increases customer 
confidence. 
Indispensable for esti- 
mators, salesmen, plant 
managers, students. 


New and Scientific 
Method of Pricing 
Commercial Printing 


NEW REVISED 
EDITION 


$1250 


It’s simple yet accurate. It’s com- 
plete yet compact. It’s scientific yet 
easy to use. There’s nothing else like 
it on the market. 

Contains tables for obtaining the 
amount of material required and the 
manufacturing costs of the various 
operations for both letterpress and 
offset printing. 

You don’t have to be an estimator 
or an engineer to use “A Guide to 
Estimating Printing” ...an hour or 
two of study, to become familiar with 
the tables, will enable anyone to de- 
termine the price of printed jobs. 
Order your copy ... today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER BOOK DEPARTMENT 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 

















TEN POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


are incorporated in the 
NEW HILDEBRAND EXTENSION DELIVERY 


For FULL DETAILS write to 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, Inc. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


379 WEST BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
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This Gilberre RADIANCE BOND watermark identifies a 75% new-cotton-fibre 
paper of eye-catching beauty. It is tub sized and air dried to attain a distinctive 
cockle finish and crisp, impressive crackle. Radiance Bond assures handsome business 
stationery, and high permanence for important documents and records. Specify Radiance 
Bond through your printer, lithographer, engraver or Gilbert Radiance Bond merchant. 







GILBERT PAPER COMPANY : Established 1887 »- Menasha, Wisconsin 


New-Cotton-Fibre-Content Bond, Ledger, Index and Onionskin Papers 
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e HAT is the number 5 
of type faces we can 
3 furnish for your cus- e 
tomers. All new, with 
e clear sharp printing e 


surfaces. Coated proofs 





$ for reproduction pur- 
FOR NUMBERING e poses, will become a ‘ 

Since 1885 Wetter has had the typo- pleasure for your cus- 
graphic numbering machine to be e tomer, and a source of ° 

relied on for profits. Wetter was satisfaction for you. 
better when it was first in the e And remember, there e 

field with the self-contained is no metal to buy, or 

= lunger—even better tod: ith 

plenger—ev saniien e type to store. © 







its seven exclusive construction 


in 1948 





features. 
e BALTIMORE TYPE - 
WElleR 15 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET 
NUMBERING MACHINE CO. S MARYLAND-2 e 
Atlontic Ave. & Logan St.,B’klyn 8,N.Y. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS e ee e ee ee e© eee e 
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72” Doyle Super- 
i Power Infrared 
UR Sheet Dryer in use 
OF on Cottrell Rotary 
Letterpress. 








Rae —*— G2: 
me nn ie : 
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DOYLE Super-Power Infrared Sheet Dryers 
easily installed on any press 


Close quarters and other working limitations present 
no difficult problems when you consider the installa- 
tion of Doyle Sheet Dryers. Also as illustrated above, 
the use of Doyle Sheet Dryers requires no alterations 
in existing press equipment. 


Doyle Sheet Dryers are made in lengths up to 72 
inches, and are widely used on presses of all types, 
flat bed and rotary, letterpress, offset and gravure. 
When slow drying slows up press production fre- 
quently they enable presses to be run at normal speeds. 


Write for complete bulletin, mentioning type of press 
equipment you now have. We shall be glad to include 
photo sheets illustrating similar installations. 


——The J. E. Doyle Company— 


1220 WEST 6TH ST. ° CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


Volume 120 *% January 1948 %* Number 4 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


HORACE T. HUNTER, President 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. L. FRAZIER, Secretary 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL., U.S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and significant in- 
formation on matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Con- 
licited but should be concisely stated and presented in 


are 
typewritten manuscript. 





Subscription Rates 


For United States: One year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, $10.00- 
Single copy, $0.40; none free. Foreign: One year, $10. 00; three years, $20.00. 
Pan-American: One year, $6.00; two years, $10.00; three years, $15.00. 
Make checks or money orders (for foreign) payable to MACLEAN-HUNTER 
Publishing Corporation. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable. 

For Canada and Newfoundland: One year, $4.50; two years, $8.00; 
three years, $11.50. Single covy, $0.45. These subscriptions and remittances 


may be sent in Canadian funds to The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 
100, Toronto, Ontario. 
When subscriptions expire | the is discontinued unless a renewal 





g issue. Avoid possible delay 





is received prior to the p of the foll 
by remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscription Agents 


Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street West, Toronto, 
‘canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

MacLean-Hunter, Limited, Sun Life of Canada Bidg., Trafalgar Square, London, 
S. W. I., England. 

Wm. Dawson 7 Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E. C., Englan 

Alex, Sues ¢ Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
laide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 

Bureau International, P. O. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 
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ROSBACK 


e Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 








Sine Geers 
Fox River 
me 


Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin Business Papers of 
100%, 75%, 50% and 25% New Cotton Fibre. 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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THE WING ALUMINUM MAILER 


REPLACE 

— THAT 
ci VERY OLD 
MOST WORN-OUT 
SIZES MAILER 
NOW 





CHAUNCEY WING'S SONS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


a 





CUT COST ON 
GATHERING 
AND JOGGING 


e@ 
UNIVERSAL 
JOGGER 
TILT-A-TYPE 
Available Now 


fe) 
JOGS SHEETS 
5x8 TO 19x24 
Write for prices, ete. 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., INC. 


322 SO. FOURTH STREET ¢ MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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KNIFE cad FACE GRINDER 


from SLOW TRAVERSE 
to FAST TRAVERSE ... 


. 5 ft. per minute 
70 ft. per minute 


ELECTRONIC CONTROL, operated from a 
single dial, makes for ultimate knife grind- 
ing accuracy. A wide range of speeds 
can be preset or changed 
while running. Reversing, quick 
pping and complete control 
at all times are automatically 
provided for. All vibration 
noise or shock at reversals is 
eliminated. Write for litera- 
ture describing Rogers NT-20, 
the first machine of its kind. 













72” long. 


Pioneer Knife Grinding Manufacturers for Over 60 Years 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 


183 Dutton Avenue Buffalo 11, New York 


ROGERS KNIFE GRINDERS 


bad) AO) t) (0), BR 0) OF.) wm Ge) 0 le) Sa 2: iy 








THE ONLY COMPLETE SOURCE IN EXISTENCE 


Proofreading sw. 
Copy Preparation 


BY JOSEPH LASKY 

Learn from one of America’s foremost authorities how to become 
a topflight ponemenotine and editor. A complete textbook and 
working ining a full course in proofreading and 
copy- acaneeiion, 

Second edition—thoroughly revised. 656 pages. 34-page Index. 
Size of book 6x9'%2—120 halftones, line-cuts and diagrams. 
Cover gold stamped. 


ed 
$7.50 FIFTY CENTS EXTRA IN CANADA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


THE INLAND PRINTER & Book Departmen: 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











For the Best “PULL” 
g= STOCK CUTS 


(a FROM | 

=e Beg 

=@=> COBB SHINN 
Advertising Men, Editors and Printers are find- 


ing the use of Cobb Shinn’s Stock Cut Service 
gives their printed matter that extra “pull.” 


Send for a Cutalog today. It is FREE. 
COBB SHINN 721 Union Street, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 











THOROUGHLY REBUILT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


2—No. 3 Smyth Book Sewers. 

2—No. 4 Smyth Book Sewers. 

I—Latham Power Punch with assortment of 
punches. 

I—Single Head Brackett Stripper. 

2—Hand Job Backers. 

2—Seybold Round Corner Cutters. 

1—38” Hickok Ruling Machine Feeder. 

I1—Smyth Gluer with conveyor and ringer. 

1—Burton Rotary Perforator. 

3—Singer Book Sewers (6-9, 7-23 and 81-19). 

3—Portland Power & Foot Power Punches. 

2—Latham Stitchers 5g” Capacity. 

1—#0 Latham Stitcher 1/4” Capacity. 

1—3H Morrison Book Stitcher 44” Capacity. 

I—# 19 Boston Stitcher 9/16” Capacity. 


COMPLETE LINE of REBUILT BOOK and BOX STITCHERS. 





NEW MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Model "'A'' Champion Book Stitchers, capacity '/,”. 
No. 26 Champion Stitcher Heads for Automatic Gang Stitchers. 
Morrison Book Stitchers—34”, |'/.” and 2!/2" capacities 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 


128 North Clinton St. © State 1670 «¢ Chicago 6, ill. 
We Buy Used Printing and Bookbinding Equipment 











SAVE TIME 


BE ACCURATE 
WITH 


STREAMLINE STEEL TAPE RULES 


A new 72” Steel Printers’ Rule graduated in 
inches to 16ths on one edge and in picas and 
nonpareils on the other. 

Dimensions printed on both sides of tapes. 


Chrome nickel “Streamline” case highly pol- 
ished—easy to carry in pocket. 


Locking device holds true measurement for 
accurate reading. 


Arrow indicates inside measurement. 


Large hook assures firm grip on surface to be 
measured. 


Blade replaceable in an instant. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
PRINTERS SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 


DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BRONZING MACHINES 


e met a BRONZERS—for all 
ses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. 
Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


eA CHICAGO PRINTING SALES 

OFFICE FOR YOU—For more than 
twenty years we have been selling sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars worth of 
printing annually, mostly Catalogues, 
Advertising Printing and Publications, 
to well known regular customers in 
Chicago and surrounding territory. Be- 
cause of increased volume we are look- 
ing for a permanent connection with 
one or two capable, sizeable printers 
overnight from Chicago, or in Chicago. 
This is a real opportunity for a respon- 
sible printer to permanently enter the 
Chicago market without cost or hazard, 
through an old established organization 
with a thorough knowledge of the ter- 
ritory and an siheratanainn of print- 
ing. We maintain sales, service und pur- 
chasing offices, are well rated and 
financially strong. We will handle sales, 
service and carry the account, enabling 
you to concentrate on production. We 
are seriously interested in a permanent 
connection with a_ reliable. capable 
printer. Write Box J-1133 % The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicagu 

Til. 


@ FOR SALE—Account owner's failing 

health, 50 year old trade typesetting 
plant, one of country’s fastest growing 
cities, now 750,000, expected to be close 
to 3,000,000 in five years. Plant equipped 
for best quality complete form service 
all types of office forms, books, cata- 
iogues, etc. Two linotypes, Ludlow, El- 
rod, saws, all accessory equipment in- 
voicing around $35,000. Plant conven- 
iently handles around $8000 monthly 
efliciently with payroll ratio around 
60° this class of work. Owner anxious 
to see business expanded and will add 
equipment as needed. Not for sale but 
long lease will be considered. Lease 
$600.00 monthly or $500 monthly plus 
15% gross sales above $6000 monthly 
with right reserved to help develop 
sales territory. $3600 cash to handle. 
Only persons with proven’ business 
building ability and showing prospect 
being able to set up right organization 
to assure success considered. First best 
offer gets this as owner anxious to 
leave at once. Write Box J-1158 °-; The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


BUSINESS WANTED 
@ WANT TO RETIRE? Lease or sell 

your plant to one or two capable, 
experienced letterpress and offset men 
on contract or annuity plan. You will 
receive greater net on a Bonded_ plan. 
For particulars write Box J-11 % 
The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Alf. INDEXES : STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


‘ For Extra Profit ™ Makes Embossing Easy 
¢ SEND FOR FREE AICO INDEX SELECTOR 4 Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and 


Show: your customers what time-saving AICO Indexes will do to im- 
» prove all sales manuals and literature. Send for the FREE AICO Index 
« . Selector today. Contains samples of all types of indexes. 

‘THE G. J. AIGNER COMPANY « 503 ~ shales ed eee 7, ue 


wb iN 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS FOR SALE (Continued) 


@® CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 
Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 


backs for advertising, sheet pictures. MILLER TWO-COLOR 


Wiebush Calendar Ny o., 80 Frank- 


a ew Sew oe 4-TRACK 27x41 PRESS 








° PRINTERS. DO CALENDARS IM. 
> ) ) y M- 
PRINTING—FULL LINE. FLEMING HARRIS, LB MODEL, 





CALENDAR CO. 6540 COTTAGE 


GROVE AVE., CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS. 41x54 OFFSET PRESS 

















ENGRAVED STATIONERY Miller Simplex 20x26 
@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
- — vin pega 4 of fine quality. Three No. 2 Kelly Presses 
sad Citv13, Ma” 8, SES ae Rosback Gang Stitcher 
E UIPMENT WANTE Christensen Gang Stitcher 
Q D Seybold 48” Automatic Clamp Cutter 
° ° e H 1%” tt 
Wanted: Bookbinding Equipment Re Ce 
Owner of large South American bookbinding 2 Rowe continuous 3-Knife Trimmers 
establishment, who is now in New York, is . . . 
othon ; used bookbinding 2 Hickok Disc Ruling Machines. One 
equipment in good dition. Please d 38” straight machine. One 38 UE 
equipment in detail and indicate where it may type. Practically new at a substantial 


Inlond Printer, 209 W. Jeckson Bive., Chicoge discount. 

6, Illinois. 

san eta Tei J. SPERO & CO. 
"Press couatiec of bkng 30° < oe 372 W. Ontario St. Chicago 10, Il 
Sa ateas rates Bired eae co Phone: Delaware 5966 


ment. Write Box J-1157 % The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


6, TM. i | OFFSET PRESSES 
































@ ONE LARGE MIEHLE PRESS 5-0 or 2—Miehle Offset Presses, size 41"x 54” with Dexter 
5-0 special with cross feeder in good suction feeder and pile delivery; AC electrical 

running condition. Send full particu- equipment. Now available, can be seen running. 

lars. The Hi-Flier Manufacturing Com- 1—Potter Offset Press, size 40’x58!/.", with feeder 

pany, 510 Wabash <Ave., Decatur, IIlli- and pile delivery. ‘Late improvements. Can be 

nois. seen running. 

FOR SALE - NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 








@ QUICK-CHANGE JOBMASTER. New, 
most useful 19-inch motorized, Ro- 


CHICAGO PRINTER OFFERS tary Perforator ever invented. Slot- 
hole perforates, scores, slits, trims, 

THREE LATE-TYPE creases, crimps. Accurate, rigid. Low 

cost; highest productivity. Saves time. 

MIEHLE PRESSES Pays for itself! Guaranteed! Complete 

with 2 perforating units and motor. 

Two Tandem Miehle Two Color Horizontal ONLY $295.00, prepaid. Immediate de- 
Presses, 700 serials. Chain delivery, pile livery. Write for literature. Dealers 
feeders. D. C. current. Maximum sheet size wanted everywhere. Industrial Devices 
22"x28"; minimum, 812"x11". Mfg. Corporation, 4401 Morrison Road, 


Denver, Colorado. 
@ HYDRAULIC RUBBER MOLDING 





One 41” Miehle Single Color Press, 18000 


a nag rape poten ig C. current. PRESS with electrically heated 
Pee atte es ate x40'2"; minimum, platens. This machine was manufac- 
11"x17". tured by Stereotype Equipment Com- 
These presses are all in good condition, now pany Serial #DP148. This press is in 

good condition and until recently has 


running in a large Chicago plant. If interested 


5 been used to mold mats and rubber 
write Box J 1154, THE INLAND PRINTER, a ale ; > aes 
we. pans Bivd., Chicago 6. 309 printing plates. Price $1500. Philip Hano 


Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
(Continued on next page) 




















let press run until dry. Sheets 53/4x91/. inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
Instruction with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 

















$1.80 dozen with extra Tongues. 
Ms ag he ag nel is our registered | 
de Mark. de only by MEGILL. 





es oe Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses | MEGILL'S Oxisinalstes! 


Insist on Megill’s Products. The original—the best. Sold by | 
THE PIONEER IN 1870 


Printers Supply Dealers. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY A bendy Gange Pin mode with 12 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK oh. te 6 Gan tr ee 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) — 


FOR SALE (Continued) 





PRESSROOM and 
BINDERY Equipment 


No. 46 Miehle Automatic Unit 
Miehle Presses—(hand fed) Nos. 1, 2 and 
00 


4/0 Miehle with Dexter Feeder and ext. 
del. 

6/0 Miehle with Continuous Feeder and 
ext. del. 


2-4/3 Miehle Automatic Units, 41” bed, 
Swingback feeder and ext. del. 


2 No. 1/P Miehle Presses, bed 26” x 34”, 
Dexter Swingback Feeder and ext. del. 


1444” x 22” Chandler & Price Automatic 
Unit 


No. 1 Kelly Press 

40”-44” Seybold Paper Cutters 

44”-57” Dexter Paper Cutters 

44” Oswego Paper Cutter 

“B" Cleveland Folder with Cleveland 
pile feeder 

“O" Cleveland Folder with pile feeder 


“E”" Cleveland Folder with automatic 
feeder 


Christensen Automatic Stitcher, five 
stations 


Thomson Cutter and Creasing Presses, 
14x 22”, 22x32”, 28x 41” 


14x 22” Thomson Laureate Press 
Sheridan Die Press, bed 27 x 32” 
Eight page Duplex Newspaper Press 
Tag presses, 1 and 2 color 


Send us a list of your surplus equip- 
ment, single units or complete plants 


NORTHERN 
MACHINE WORKS 


Marshall and defferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
Telephone: FRemont 7-5100 














@ FOR SALE: Successful long-estab- 
lished printing plant. Equipment 
consists of Miehles, Kellys, Miehle Ver- 
ticals. Complete typesetting equipment. 
Complete bindery. Very profitable spe- 
cialty. Lecated in middle west. Box 
J-1151, ©» The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New 

model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for 
particulars. Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 








@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of 
new and rebuilt printing equipment 

on easy terms. Write for free list. Mis- 

war Central Type Foundry, Wichita, 
ans. 





(Continued on next page) 





NEW ERA 


BULLETIN 11 





NEW ERA 


Specialty printing jobs mean BIG PROFITS! 
Tags, tickets, labels, unit sets, book match covers, 
checks, displays cards, office forms, small cartons 
...do them right in your own plant all on 

one New Era machine. A new binder, containing 
bulletins on three pieces of allied equipment, 
will tell you how it’s done at amazingly 

low costs and tremendous speeds. 

A sixteen-page bulletin describes New Era 
Multi-Process Presses; tells you how they print, 
perforate, punch, score, die-cut, and number. \ on 
The other bulletins describe the New Era Collator : I 
for automatic collating of continuous zig-zag BULLETIN 13 
and snap-out forms; and the Tag Press, a standard 
New Era press with attachments for producing 
tags of paper or cloth with patch and eyelet, 

and for die cutting merchandise tags. Each machine 
is fully illustrated; complete specifications given. 


Write now for your binder with these items 
of the New Era line. 





BULLETIN 12 





NEW ERA 












EW | # RA cer volin coat 


he 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
375 - 11th Ave., Paterson 4, N. J. 


-MULTI-PROCESS PRESSES AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 








SPEED CUTS PERFORATION PRODUCTION COSTS—WHEN YOU COMBINE ROSBACK 





PERFORATOR AND McADAMS PNEUMATIC FEEDER 


The way to speed up production, cut costs and make money is with the practical per- 
forating assembly— 

FEED up to 3-ply index at 7500 an hour with McAdams Pneumatic Feeder 

PERFORATE with clean, accurate precision with the perfected Rosback Perforator 
DELIVER the sheets into the capacious McAdams Automatic Lay-Boy 
Everything automatic, smooth running. Operates by remote variable 
control. 










McADAMS 
b 5) 540) 0) Of om 
» Pen Ruling 
Machine 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc.| +: <A»! 


Machine 
20-22 KNIGHT STREET e NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. |. pacing Machin 


ESTABLISHED 1842 Pile Feeder 
e Roll Feeders 


Write for Bulletin 1-110 


““McADAMS FEEDER IS FAMOUS EVERYWHERE” 
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A Mid-West Daily Wants 


PRINTERS 


Top-bracket wages in a 300,000 population, 
modern, up-and-doing city. Working condi- 
tions most pleasant. A real opportunity to 
hook-up with a plant proven over many, 
many years as a leader in square-deal meth- 
ods and fine treatment. This advertisement is 
directed to men seeking a secure and per- 
manent future with one of the most strongly 
intrenched dailies in the United States. 
HOUSING CONDITIONS WILL BE PRE- 
ARRANGED AT A FAIR RENTAL. ACT 
NOW. 








Address Box J-1153 
The Inland Printer 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 








i. 
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A BRAND NEW IDEA IN i - 











@ WITH MOST AMAZING GUARANTEE EVER MADE 


The Weston Type Measure 
WITH KEY TO THE TYPES, POSTPAID. 


410 





BUY IT—TRY IT 30 DAYS! If it doesn’t increase markup and layout 
ability 50% to 100% regardless of method now used—f it isn't the 
simplest, fastest, most comprehensive and accurate method you've 
ever seen, return and all money paid Jwill be immediately re- 
funded without argument. 





Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 





This scientific approach to copyfitting employs a 
new principle* which makes it possible to fit all 
types, all sizes, with EQUAL ease and accuracy 
whether type selected is six point or sixty. Measures 
CAPS. or lower case .. . individual words .. 
letterspaces. 

The Weston Type Measure* is a graphic type 
measuring device, using the alphabet length only as 
a basis for computation. No character counting or 
type tables. Simpler and faster than a slide rule 
with equal accuracy. 





Method includes complete listing of alphabet 
lengths in points for Linotype, Intertype and Mono- 
typet faces thru 36 point, all Ludlow and practically 
all Foundryf types thru 72 point, alphabetically 
and numerically arranged for easy operation. 


Included also is a complete treatise on copyfitting. 
Full, simple instructions for calculating straight mat- 
ter, run arounds, staggered lines, combination CAP 
and lower case lines, geometric figures, etc. 


ORDER TODAY ... by check, or on open ac- 
count thru your firm. Full refund if not satisfied! 


Harvey Weston Printing Engineer 


210 West Michigan St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


*PatentPendcing tFirst Time Ever Published 


eee | 








FOR SALE (Continued) 


KROYDON 
COVER 


TOUGH 

SOIL RESISTANT 

WATER REPELLENT 

EYE APPEALING 

for CATALOGS, MANUALS 

INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PROPOSAL COVERS 
PORTFOLIOS 


Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


COMPANION COVER LINES 


Leathercraft 


TwitTex 


WOO DTONE 


one-purpose 
saw when 
this 





All-purpose 10-in-one 
Saw-Trim-Planer and Highspeed 
Router is available for less. 











LJ. A. RICHARDS CO.,, “tse!” 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 


=FOR SALE 


Miller Major, 27 x 40 
Miller Simplex, 20 x 26 
Style B Kelly, 17 x 22 
12x 18 Craftsman Kluge 


No. 1 Chandler & Price 
Cylinder Press, 10x 15 

14x 22 Thomson Style 5 C 

36” & 44” Sheridan New Model 
Power Cutters, auto. clamp 

44" Dexter Cutter, auto. clamp 

39” C&P Power cutter, auto. clamp 


50” Seybold (20th century) Power 
cutter, auto. clamp 


PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 


82 Beekman St., New York 7, New York 


BE. 3-1791 


GRINDING 
@ LINOTYPE—INTERTYPE KNIVES 
made new again by precision grind- 
ing. Mail pair side knives and back 
knife parcel post prepaid with check of 
$4.00. We will renew and mail back pre- 
paid same day received. Money back if 
not satisfied. Printers Supply Co., 10 
White St., New York 13, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


@ LOUISVILLE PLANT. Anxious to 
hire A-1 Composing Room Foreman, 
(8 men, 3 Machines). Also in need of 
combination paper cutter and Cleveland 
Folder operator. These positions carry 
top salaries for qualified men. Write or 
call Publishers Printing Company, 116 
East Chestnut St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


@ WANTED: Linotype machinist 
operator, Stitcher and folder oper- 

ator, Pressman and Pressmen’s Helper 

A. F. of L. union. Sickness and acci- 

dent benefit. Holiday and vacation 

pay. Steady employment. Good wages. 

bf Sane W. T. Rawleigh Co., Freeport, 
inois. 


@ SALESMAN to travel South Caro- 
lina for medium size plant special- 
izing in commercial forms, county 
record systems, and high school year- 
books. Keys Printing Company, P. O. 
Box 1408, Greenville, South Carolina. 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and _ control 

equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 
(Continued on next page) 
































All inks print better when you condition 
them with “33”—according to simple 
directions. “33” adjusts inks to actual 
conditions at time of use... Halftones 
stay “clean and open”. . . Ink gloss is re- 
tained .. . Colors print more brilliantly. 
You get increased coverage. Fewer re-runs 
are necessary. Your customers are quick 


_to note the difference. 


See your local dealer or jobber—or 
write direct for an 8-lb. trial can, guar- 
anteed below. Ask for data sheet, “TO 
THE PRESSMAN.” 


Good Territories Now Open 
Territorial re-alignment makes openings for a few 
more distributors. “33” Ink Conditioners are re- 
peat sellers. Once adopted, always used! Get the 


facts—Write TODAY! 





INK CONDIT! 








"33" (Letterpress) 
“0- 33’ (titho and Multilith) 
8-lb. Trial Order 


You may return any unused portion 
(at our expense) if our ink conditioner 
fails to satisfy you completely. Order 
today! Prove ‘’33” by test! 


100% Guarantee 


COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


IN CANADA—it’s CANADIAN a ee On Oe On cae on © aan @ ©) een On 2 On, BAe) 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








as new mechanically. 


model. 





Paper Cutters? Yes Sir! 


New Diamond power and Challenge lever cutters. 
Rebuilt cutters from 19” lever to 60” heavy duty 
Krause cutter with power back gauge. 


2 WWF Cleveland folders rebuilt and warranted 


Rosback 4-staple gang stitcher, 4-station current 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 


220 S. Jefferson, Chicago 6 








AMERICAN MAGAZINE, TRUE ROMANCE 


and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 
The Automatic Mailer 


@ Cuts and attaches addressed labels to 
any publication automaticall 


New higher speed 
money. Does the work of many hands. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415 WEST ALTGELD STREET 


y- 


—saves time and 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINO:S 
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AIR 
CONDITIONING 





FOR PRINTING PLANTS 


The BAHNSON HuMIDUCT—a unit system of 
complete air conditioning for printing plants 


humidifying 
de-humidifying 
cooling 
heating 
ventilating 
filtering 


IN ANY COMBINATION DESIRED 


Write for Bahnson Bulletin No. 330 


THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON- eee N.C. 


93 Worth St.. New York City 
W. J. Westaway Co.. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


886 Drewry St., Atlanta, Ga. 3 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


703 Embree Crescent. Westfield. 55. 
A-3 Virginian Aas. arsenite: s.c. 











Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over a hand-cut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
‘ADDIY =. = letterhead for free instruction 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 








226 Columbia Ave. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 











PRINTING PAPER & SPECIALTIES 


WITH 
V 


FLAT 
GUMMED PAPER 


Whether for offset or letterpress, PERFECTION is as 
easy to handle as ungummed stock. That's because 
it's accurately trimmed, won't shrink, stretch or curl 
—is processed to stay flat the year round! 


—sold to Commercial Printers only through reliable 
Fine Paper Merchants. 


MArket 7-2162 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO. 
PHILA. 23, PA. 


@® MONOTYPE COMPOSITION for the 

trade. Rate books, Bus Schedules, 
Catalogs. Complete make-up. R. ; 
Freeman & Sons, 2810 Taylor St., Dal- 
las, Texas. 











RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 


RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 


EALERS 
VERS 





(Continued on next page) 





MAILING TUBES ° WRAPPERS 


The tighter you roll the tubes—the stronger they are. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


International Mailing Tube and Wrapper Co., Div. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 








3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue 


AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED * SQUARE AND TRUE + ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


SOLD BY ALt DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 





Long Island City, New York 














SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 

Dryers, too, trom @aetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROGKLYN, N.Y., 215 S. Aberdeen St., CHICAGO 7, III. 








‘ 
| a aa aa 
Citi Oe 


ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers. Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFLELD, N. J. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) —__ 


SITUATION WANTED 
e SUPERINTENDENT and/or MAN- 
AGER. Letterpress & Offset. Good 
knowledge of management, office, esti- 
mating, costs, planned production, effi- 
cient methods, systems, Labor Rela- 
tions, ete. Diversified quality, med.-size 
commercial shops. Business education, 
25 yrs. proven practical exp. 12 yrs. as 
Supt. Age 45. Avail. Excellent aptitude 
ratings. Chicago trained. Central states 
or Pacific Coast desired. Write Box 
J-1156 % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
@ POSITION WANTED: Offset Press- 
man, or desires to contact letter 
press house entering offset field or or- 
ganize and supervise department. Have 
knowledge and supervisory experience 
in all phases of offset production. 
Prefer western location. Box J-1150 % 
The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
@ PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT. 
Now operating plant having letter- 
press, offset and complete bindery 
equipment. I‘amiliar all phases includ- 
ing personnel, purchasing, customer 
eontacts and full mechanical produc- 
tion. Available on reasonable notice. 
Box J-1155 % The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
e@ NEWSPAPER ROTARY PRESS- 
MAN. Twenty years’ experience, 
looking for a permanent situation, 
preferably in the west. Best references. 
Write Box J-1154 % The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 


TYPEFOUNDERS 
Futura Ultra Bold Italic 


Send for specimen sheet showing 14 to 
48 pt. In stock for immediate shipment. 
Cast from hard foundry metal. 


Acme Type Foundry 


633 Plymouth Court @ Chicago 5, Ill. 


e@ THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Producers of fine type faces. 

® DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attrac- 
tive faces; send for circular. North- 

west Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, 

Minn. 

@ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal 
for cash or trade. Missouri Central 

Type Foundry. Wichita, Kansas. 


TYPEMETER 


EL co A simple, easy-to-use method 
of copyfitting for advertising 


! t. A tely sh th 
UNIVERSAL umber of average charac. 
ters of any typeface, ize, 
TYPEMETER in. tines of any meosure. 
Five dollars a copy with all instructions. Book 


Dept. The Inland Printer or write Elco Typographic 
Service, Second & Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. 






































@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 

Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 
ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 
on Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. 
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S| ENGDAHL BINDER Y 

oe EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
‘*Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 

CH/ 1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

CH Telephone Monroe 6062 

CH 














STITCHING WIRE 
ROUND OR FLAT 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 





BEN SHULMAN 
NEW & USED 


Newspaper & Magazine Presses 


Printing Equipment 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 9-1133 
Cable ‘‘Shulpress New York’’ 
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The above advertisement 
appears in a long list of executive, 


advertising and sales promotion magazines. 


WHAT YOUR CUSTOMERS 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT YOU 


We believe your customers should know you are 
an expert...We tell them—as you can see in the 
consumer ad shown above. 


When you select Rising Line Marque and they 
accept your judgment, time is saved and they get 
a finer job! 


... There’s always a Rising Paper that’s right for 


ao ising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 
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“For Mixed 
Composition 
You Can't Beat a MODEL F” 


“We use mixer machines... Intertype Model 
F’s. Mats from eight different magazines, each 
of which can carry two-letter mats, are all 
available from the keyboard. 


“That finger-flip shift on the Model F permits 
easy mixing between any adjacent magazines. 
With the side magazines, we can mix as many 
as six different complete faces in the same 
line...just with the flip of a finger... without 
waiting for the matrices to distribute. 


“When I ordered Intertype, I knew Pd get 
something else, too—fewer parts and simple 


PAJAMAS were 4 : design...a well-made machine to give long 
ROBES... were _ service with a minimum of trouble.” 


Look to Progressive Intertype 


INTERTYPE 


Here’s the campus BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 


all wool cardigan 
favorite, SOFT-AS- 

ters. Finely 
rife we Fall shades. Sizes 


ss 3 all the ter- 
knit, vives 3 to 0. a” 


The Model F Intertype is 
{ ij available in models for two 
OTHER j f | or four 90-channel magazines, 
INTERTYPE MODELS («J without side magazines, or 
; oy with two or four 34-channel 
Model C...a single-distributor * mmme | 8” = ae side magazines. Write for the 
machine designed for straight-mat- _ S New Model F Booklet. 
ter speed. Fewer parts and simpli- if — 
fied construction assure continu- 
ous trouble-free service year after 
year. Available in one to four-mag- 
azine models, with or without side 
magazines. 


Model G Mixer...the “triple- 
service” Intertype...especially 
built for headsetting, display ads 
and even classified. It is a wide- 
range display machine and a fast 
straight-matter machine all in one. 
Equipped with 72 and 90-channel 
main magazines in any combina- 
tion to meet your specific require- 
ments, 

SET IN INTERTYPE BODONI FAMILY 
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FINE PRINTING DEPENDS ON GOOD MAKEREADY 
To be sure of best results every time, Danner Press, Akron, Ohio, uses only Cromwell esti 


Cromwell Tympan has a world-wide reputation for makeready dependability. Its high tensile strength 
is positive protection against tearing, stretching, the slashing of sharp-edged rules and other costly 
mishaps. Its calipered uniformity, its absolute resistance to oil, moisture and atmospheric changes 
helps it stand. up under the toughest jobs, the longest runs. Every sheet, now as always, uncondition- 
ally guaranteed. Write today for FREE working sample, giving size and make of press. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE ST., CHICAGO 32, ILL. 


CAO Well CROMWELL PRINTERS HAND SOAP 
PR AP TAKES OFF PRINTERS’ INK LIKE MAGIC—WITHOUT RUBBING OR SCRUBBING 
INTERS HAND - | The only soap made especially for the graphic “arts. Kind to the hands...slightly alkaline —non- 
we § irritating. 14% Ibs. net weight in can. Order from your Cromwell distributor today or write us. 
sPecmiy & As always...unconditionally guaranteed! 





